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It’s an 

Old Forester 
kind of day 

The summer shower over. The sweet smell 
of clover still fresh in the air. And now 
savor it all with the fine taste of a great 
bourbon. At the end of a good day. 

An Old Forester kind of day. 
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You don’t have to own a 
hunk of Fort Knox to af- 
ford a GT that will turn 
heads wherever you go. Not any 
more. Not when you can have the 
MGB/GT with all its trappings for 
even less than you’d pay for a domes- 
tic fat-cat medium-size. 

But make no mistake. This British- 
bred GT is more than just a show- 
piece. its dual-carb 1798 cc. engine 
can del iver smooth power to keep you 
cruising all day at 70 (plus enough 
reserve to top 105 if need be). 


With competition-proved suspen- 
sion, rack-and-pinion steering, and 
self-adjusting disc brakes to help 
you handle any situation as if you 
were part professional driver. 

And, to top it off, the new MGB/GT 
acts as though "luxury” and "stand- 
ard” were synonymous. Standard 
bits include leather-upholstered 
bucket seats (plus occasional rear 
seats). Full instrumentation includ- 
ing tachometer. Padded, no-glare 
dash with map reading light. Elec- 
tric windshield wipers. Windshield 


washer. 60 spoke wire wheels. 
Enough carpeted luggage space for 
a year’s supply of champagne foryou 
and your favorite lady. And sound- 
proofing so you can practically hear 
her heart flutter. 

So, if you want to turn heads in 
general (or one in particular), the new 
MGB/GT is foryou. Get MG magic in 
this exciting new shape at your near- 
est MG/Austin-Healey dealer. 

And don’t tell any of your friends 
it cost you just $3,095.* 

They’ll never guess. 
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Back in 1931, Sears 
had just launched 
Allstate. And plunked us 
down on the main deck of the 
auto insurance business. 

Very early we discovered that 
the old boat was adrift on a 
sea of red tape, legal lingo 
and outmoded tradition. 

So Allstate began rocking ^ 
the boat a bit, and has 
never really stopped. Slicing 
up the red tape, streamlining 
procedures, and believing that 
there’s nothing so perfect 
in all of insurance that it couldn't be done better. 



Today, 8 million people trust Allstate for all or part of their 
insurance. Life, Auto, Health and Home protection — Business, too. 

Their number keeps growing, because as new policyholders 
sign on, old ones stay on — year after year after year. 

So, Mate, if you’re looking for solid value in up-to-date 
insurance, sign on with Allstate. 

And welcome aboard. 



You’re in good hands with ALLSTATE- 
where people come for value and stay for service. 

Allstate* Insurance Companies— founded by Sears 
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THE HOTSHOT KIDS tsho 
have taVen over the headlines 
in the American League arc Ihe 
Lc) in the nioM siimulaiing 
pennant race in years Mill Lcg- 
gcii destribes these new heroes. 

THA T SMALL TYPHOON 
swirlingaboiii in the middle of 
New York’s nvosl sophisticated 
boulevard is William Snaith. 
vuchisnun and designer and a 
sort of Renaissance caveman. 

ALONE IN THE WOODS Tor 
72 hours, girls ui an Outward 
Bound school lesi their re- 
sponse 10 wilderness. Barbara 
Lu roniaine. who was one of 
them, lells how ihe> made out. 
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Sports Illustrated 


About a year ago the phone rang in 
our editorial offices and on the other 
end was a gentleman with the improb- 
able nantcof Body Johnson. A pleasant- 
sounding man with a faint western 
twang, Mr. Johnson had heard that 
we were about to publish an account 
of the Jack Dcmpscy-Tommy Ciibbons 
heavyweight championship fight held 
in Shelby. Montana on July 4. 1923. 
Indeed we were. What was on Mr. John- 
son's mind was the accuracy of the 
Shelby story we planned to print. This 
sporting phenomenon a heavyweight 
championship fight in a town with a 
population of less than l.SOO has 
been described in newspapers and mag- 
azines many times in many different 
and often sharply conflicting versions. 
None of them, according to Body 
Johnson, had presented the complete 
story and, to set the record straight, he 
was willing to record it for Sports 1l- 
LUsiKAiH), And how was Johnson in a 
position to know the complete story? 
Well, in a way. he hw the Dempsey- 
Oibbons tight, h was James W. t Body ) 
Johnson himself. 43 years ago. who 
thought up the idea of having the fight 
in Shelby, and it was he who saw the 
whole complicated business through 
from the first telegram to Jack Kearns, 
Dempsey's manager just a joke, really 
to the final unpleasant bit of tas liti- 
gation with the Government long after 
the last punch had been thrown. We 
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encouraged Body Johnson to send his 
story to us and, in this July 4 issue, we 
present his account of that historic 
Independence Day battle of more than 
40 years ago ipufie 64). 

Dempsey-Gibbous may have put lit- 
tle Shelby on the map (there is some 
question about this, since Shelby is still 
remembered only for the light), but it 
also put Body out of business. To re- 
cover. Johnstm became active in oil- 
well drilling and with his father de- 
veloped a large (44.000 acres) cattle 
and sheep ranch. By 1927 all the John- 
sons' fight debts were settled and Body, 
age 28. was on his way to becoming 
a millionaire. 

In 1944 Johnson left Shelby for Spo- 
kane. w here he lives today with his wife 
Marjorie. “Same gal I took to the 
fight," says Johnson, "but it took me 
two years to live it down before she 
said yes." The Johnsons have tw o chil- 
dren and seven grandchildren. He is 
president and principal ow ner of three 
lumber companies and an oil company. 
Aside from his spacious home in Spo- 
kane. Body own.s three summer homes, 
two in Idaho, one in .Montana. He has 
understandably given up promoting 
fights but he is a golfer (14-handicap 
and recent fifth-flight winner in the 
Spokane Country Club championship), 
a duck hunter and a dry-fly and deep- 
sea fisherman. 

Though Johnson became fairly 
friendly with Jack Dempsey during the 
training period before the fight, he has 
not seen or talked to him since. “We've 
been in the same town many times," 
says Johnson, "and I've walked by his 
restaurant in New York, hut I've never 
felt like getting together. I've always 
wanted to forget the whole thing and 
now that I’ve given out my story for 
publication, I hope 1 can." 
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Fast American sport: Marlin 
(with Budd-built parts) 

Fastback for the beach generation. 
Six-passenger comfort for families. 

The exciting Marlin by American Motors is a 
catch for anyone. It’s another of 
the 28 leading cars with quality components* 
made by th £ XX . 


*nudd products include fenders, hoods, roofs, doors, body panels, chassis frames, wheels, hubs, drums, disc and drum brakes. 
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Beivare of Picbpockets 

S lim, light . . . pockclablc . . . perhaps too enticing. 

Thai’s the only problem with the new Fujica 
instant load movie camera. No other problems though 
. . . and it’s wonderfully easy to use. 

You just drop in a film cartridge. Shoot a full 50 feet 
of the new big picture color Him. No mid-film fumble, 
no threading, no winding. Push button electric power 
drives everything. Electric eye sets the right exposure 
automatically . . . and only the Fujicas, among all the 
new instant loading movie cameras, have a built-in 
pressure plate to keep the film perfectly flat. Makes 
sharper color movies as simple as snapshots. Surpris- 
ingly low priced too . . . Fujica Instant Load Single-8 
Camera . . . Less than S80. Reflex Zoom Instant Load 
Single-8 Camera ... Less than SI 60. 

Your First Movies Are On L's! Free Film & Processing! 

For a limited time only, your Fujica dealer has a 
special price, introductory offer that includes the 
Fujica Single-8 camera of your choice, zip pouch case, 
wrist strap, batteries, plus free film and free processing! 


FUJICA Instant Load <'Singla^^ Movie Cameras 
for sharper color movies simple as snapshots 



For FREE full color brochure, write: CjwiTg^FUJI PHOTO FILM U.S.A., INC. 

U.S. Distributor: Ehrenreicli Photo-Oplic^l Industries, Inc. Gorden City, New York, 1 1533 
In C,3n,id,i: R & H Products, Ltd. 


SHOPWALK 

A few new items for those who want to 
endure the rigors of camping in comlerl 

N il one has \ci made a survc> of the num- 
ber of people who do not go camping 
each >ear. They arc the gregarious hordes, 
happy with civili/aiion, who slink olT at va- 
cation lime to comfortable, air-eondilioncd 
hotels. chlorine-treated swimming poeilsand 
planned recreation. The> would agree with 
the essayist who once summed up eoiinlry 
living as a great damp place where birds Hy 
about uncooked. In short, non-camperi 
would not be caught dead lor alive 1 in the 
Wilderness. They are bucking a trend, of 
course, for surveys have been made of the 
number of seemingly normal hum.in beings 
who get ihe urge once a year plus a few 
stolen weekends - todash olTinto the woods. 
The statistics on campers arc fascinating and 
contradiclorv. One source estimates that a 
veritable army of .IT.IKMl.lKH) Americans will 
hit the trail in 1%^. as opposed to u merw 
5.tK)l).(HHI in I'JM. 

Another source claims 25.00(1.01)0. and so 
It goes, with the figures ranging downward 
to the more re.isonable estimate of H.OOO.OOO 
plus, winch would indicate .i .V, increus* 
each year since IWI . Sporting goods manu- 
facturers don't really care what the figure* 
are. only whui they represent; for business 
in sleeping bags, tents. Coleman stoscs and 
the hundreds of other products designed to 
keep you comfortable in uncomfortable sur- 
roundings was never heller. I ach year there 
IS something new or something old improved 
upon. Ihe space program, because of its 
necessary concentration on wcigliilessncss 
.inj thccr.imped living i]u.iricrs of a capsule 
has given impetus to lightweight, funetion- 
.il products that benctit not only astronauts 
but campers as well. I here is on the market 
this scar the Space Hl.uiket. a covering will, 
high insulating properties lit returns SO', 
of the covered persotTs body he.il to him) 
and is still IlcMble .it nO below zero, weighs 
only ‘>14 ounces and can bec.irried comfort- 
ably in the piKket of a hunting jacket. 

1 he m.uertal in the Space Ulanket was 
developed by (he National Research Coi 
potation for use in otitcr space and has been 
used on praciicatly every major space shot, 
(iiouiuled campers will lind that it can also 
be used for a hunting blind, boat blanket, 
windbreak, cockpit sunshade and ponchiv 
and as a ground cloth, since it lies Hat. On 
a boat It will scive as a radar rellecior. AIJ 
you need do is secure the blanket with some 
mailine lU' light line .iiul run it up the mast. 
Or It c.iii be vvrap|X‘d .iroiind a boat fender, 
or any tuhei convenient object and hoisted 
into the rigging. It can be wiped clean with 
a damp cloth, though neither dirt nor lint 
easily adheres to it. I he pnee is 57.95. 

New designs in sk-epmg bags and lent? 
multiply almost as fast as campers. The lai 



Cbt in sleeping bags is one ssitb u snup-in 
lining that can be ihrovsn into a washer 
along with the rest of the laundr>'. Tents, 
of course, conw in all sizes, shapes and ma- 
terials. There are long, short, oblong, round 
and square tents, ranging in price from 
about Tor the simple poplin-covered 
two-sleeper to the spacious SI7.S 12-fjH>t- 
bv-l2-foot home awas from home covered 
with gra> poplin. Mans experienced camp- 
ers. though, still prefer the commonest, old- 
est A-wall lent with side walls some two to 
three feet high and with a ridge roof under 
which it is usualls pssssibic to stand erect. 
It is still one of the best tents available for 
both exiremel) hot and vcr> cold weather. 
Colorful, functional synthetics are at least 
partially responsible for the biwm in tent- 
making. Those who inhabit the elegant Lu- 
rcka Space Tent (sleeps four and looks like 
a summer cottage) may want to carry fur- 
niture along. There is a unique portable 
table with four biiili-in s|ih>Is available at 
S34.50. All of it -this fivc-m-onc Masonite 
combination, manufactured by the Milwau- 
kee Stamping Company folds and fits into 
a suitcase. The table measures 33 inches by 
28^2 inches and when folded has a depth of 
five inches. 

The simple back-packer, who is strict 
abt>ut being miserable, would scoff at such 
rcftctcmcnl. for he believes tf he cannot tote 
it on his back it should be left at honK\ 
ChtHvsing the most comfortable, functional 
back-pack is the most important thing this 
type of hardy camper will ever do. The Al- 
pine frattte rucksack and the Alaskan pack 
bt'ard arc highly recommended by Whelcn 
und Angler, authors of the classic On Your 
Own in the HV/t/p/ww. Btuh were used by 
the Army during World War II and may 
still be picked up from .surplus dealers 

Once in the wihhIs there is no excuse for 
getting lost, say experienced c:ini|scrs who 
have never been lost. The cheapest way to 
keep track of yourself, if you're the type 
who can get lost >n a revolving doivr. is to 
always carry a magnetic compass, They cost 
less than S6. If you're going to be off in u 
boat, however, in unfamiliar water, you may 
want to invest in a radio direction finder 
Currently on the market is the Nova-Tech 
Pilot II. It is portable and doubles as u 4- 
band aircraft marine radio. The 4-band re- 
ceiver picks up planes in flight, aircraft con- 
trol towers, the entire murine band, piilicc 
calls, shortwave. 24-hour weather reports 
for 200 miles plus AM music, news and 
sports. It costs SI2‘).‘)5. which is more ex- 
pensive than a compass, but then all you 
get from a compass is north. 

Camping, it would .seem, with all its mod- 
ern conveniences, is becoming more and 
more refined. Perhaps the nth degree of re- 
finement was leac'tcd some years ago when 
the young he.r to a publishing fortune went 
out in (he woids to rough it and iwvk his 
butler along to clean the tent and do the 
cooking. 

— iissstni Hauct 







In swinging Puerto Rico, 
where the rum comes from, 
the IN prestige brand 
is Don Q. 

You’re not still making 
daiquiris with the other 
one, are you? 
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Mix pleasure with your business 


Next time business calls you to Washington stay where the fun is-at the new Washington 
Hilton. As a guest at this in-town resort you can use the tennis, swimming and social fa- 
cilities of its Racquet Club. Convenient location, relaxing atmosphere, fine restaurants. 1200 
decorator styled rooms, BOO car garage, drive-in registration, free parking through Sept. 15, 


TUK now 

WASHIIVGTOIN HILTOIV 

rof reservation-i consul! your travel agent, write or wire the Washington Hilton. 1919 Con- 
necticut Ave., N.W.. Washington. D.C. 20009. or call any Hilton hotel, inn or reservation office. 
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BOOKTALK 

Three outdoor books by a diplomat, a 
naturailat and wile, and Mr. Boy Scout 

P hilip Crowe's Sporliiiv Jounic\'< in Afri- 
1 0 mill A\ia I H.irrc Publishers. $7.5(1) be- 
liins at the Mill Club in Cevlon. amid retired 
Uriii\h colonel' .ind te.i planter', in a 'citing 
'iraighi (Hit oi kipling. .Nnd the author ha' 
managed to catch to pciTcction the lone of 
a \ ictori.in spori'niaii ' rccolk-ctit»n'. Me 
r.imblcs on pica'anll) about hunliin; tigers 
wiih the M.ihar.ija ui' Indore, tuinling huge 
Indian bi'on ihroiigh tlie kindnc" til' ihe 
Maharaja of M."ore, li'hing some of ihe 
.Till) miles of heaiilifiil trout water in K.ish- 
mir and shotviing lions and elephants in 
Al’tica Soinelimcs his bot'k stuinds like a 
pjrod>. "I sellings m Ciovcrnmenl Mouse 
were enir.cned b> oilier state guests." he 
s.ivs ■■ I heic M.as U, N B.inciji. he. id «»f the 
liiili.m L ii'loni' -SciMce. and Bishop Me\- 
ander M.ir Ihcophilus. niissionars bisht>p 
■ '!' the M.ii I hoiiia (. lunch I'f India." But 
the .lulhoi IS pcifceils seiious A wartime 
chief of imellieenee m .Asi.t aiul t.ilcr l .S. 
•Nmbassador to Cevlon and South Africa. 
Philip ( 'li'wc di'coscicd ih.il lie could lind 
oiii more about .. sounii ) if he wcni lishmg 
and hunting than if he remained in his olTiee. 

1 II I '7 ' ( H.iLiv Mime Ins w ife and their tvso 
children esi.ibhslicd a camp high on NS het- 
slone t reek in the letoU' in Wsomine. so 
Mm ic eouM hegtn his siudv of the gic.ii elk 
lieid .It Jackson Mole. Ilu/i/rr II r/i/em-is 
(Knopf, ss ‘»5i consists <il' ’5 bi lef ehapieis 
' ihen >' \c,ii' there, .iliernalcK written 
b> Mime, who tltcil in l‘((- 1. and b> his wid- 
ow. Mime's ehapieis h.i\e the air of nines 
and joltings left o\er fioni his standard 
work. The /./A m ’'•niih \iiicriiii. Mis. Ma- 
ne's ehaptei'. despite an iveeasional lapse 
into wonieirs-m.iga/me piose. hung ihe 
wilderness into cleaici I'oeus. Mow did she 
i.iise her tliiee ehildivii was off iheie in the 
hills.' "Well, all I c.oi ',i.s is it was simplei 
there th.in in town." she .iiiswers 

O.m lie.Md. .1 novelist, saeeessfiit lUiisiralor 
anil limnder of the Bo> Seoiits of .-Lmcrica, 
wrote Ihe \mfimiii /Am > Umuh Hunk in 
1SR2. It h.is been reissued (Charles I 1 uttle 
Co.. 'S.VU5) and is .i iie.isiiis of inli*riii.iiion 
on how to in.ike siiiiiii guns, boomerangs, 
c.ihins, i.ifis. h.illoons. theaineal costumes 
and io> bo.ils that can be used to catch lish. 
'toil make a fiH'l-long boat with a pu|-A.’r 
viil. ng a line u» the stern, and ihe vessel 
"when s.iiliiig bcfoie the wind will troll the 
bait III a nt.mncr that appears to be irresisti- 
ble to b.iss. . . Bi-aid was pariieularls 
good on bubbles: "lew persons can stand 
b\ and w.iieli another blow mg bubbles." he 
wioic. "withoiii being sci/ed b> an iineon- 
iroll.ible desire lo blow one for themselves.'’ 

Kdiii KI CaNIWI I I 
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Armstrong does the job 
where the danger is! 



I. Safer I»ick-up! 

When you hit the gas. 
Armstrong .Safety-Grip 
gives you instant traction. 


2. Safer Cornering! 

When you hit the curves. 
Armstrong Safety-Grip 
gives sway-free control. 




3. Safer Stops! 

When you hit the brakes, 
Armstrong Safcty-Cirip 
stops you fast, straight, safc- 


•Armstrong Tires* Premium Coronet . . . with patented Safety-Grip . . . protects 
you from 3 kinds of highway danger. 



Only Armstrong molds hundreds of “Ounce of Prevention” Safety Discs be- 
tween the tread ribs. When you hit the gas or hit ihc brakes, these discs keep 
tread edges open, always ready to grip the road. And, on the curves. 
Armstrong's Safety Outer Ribs give you c.xira rubber to lean on — e.xtra .er/p 
for sure, steady car control, 

\'ou also get remarkable extra mileage, at no extra cost, with 
Armstrong’s famous Rhino-F-'lex construction. See your 
.Armstrong dealer, listed in the Yellow Pages. 

ARMSTRONG The Safe Tire 

The Armstrong Rubber Company. West Haven, Conn. • Des Moines. ■ N.iiche?, Miss. • Hartford. Calif. 
Building Tiics of Safely and Qtialily fur Owr Half a Ccnluiy. 



A 

special 
invitation for 
Sports Illustrated 
readers... to enjoy 
27 weeks of 
Newsweek 

for only $^97 



Check these rewarding, only-iii-Newsweek features 


THE NEWSWEEK POLL-F;imcil political 
pollster Louis Harris and his national or- 
ganization of over 5.00(1 interviewers po 
after in-deplh answers to siieh qiiesiions 
as; W'hal do .Americans think about our 
Vietnam policv ? What are Negro altitudes 
now? Should we take a llrmer stance 
against DcGaulk? 

SIGNED OPINION-Ciet (he inside story, 
the ihoughifut background interpretation 
from such respected columnists as Walter 
l.ippmann. Raymond Moley. Henry Haz- 
lill. Henry C. Wallich. 

THE PERISCOPE- In two terse, penclral- 
iiig pages, ymi gel Ivliind-sccnes liighliglils 
and ahcad-of-lhe-new's forecasts. Our cx- 
perls-and ihcir highly placed sources— 
let sou know weeks early about scientific 
discoveries. Cabinet moves. Kremlin 
shakcups. 

SPOTLIGHT ON BUSINESS-Fach week, 
this widely-quoted report brings you the 
facts on a special business sitnaVion. a 
profile of a business or businessman to 
Watch in the weeks ahead, or a story on 
an economic sore sptit. 

LIFE AND LEISURE-This sprightly fea- 
ture devotes all its attention to the fads, 
fun. and pitfalls of .America at play. Re- 


cent subjects; High Fashion from Army- 
Navy Stores... The Psschological Testing 
Cra/e . . T he Ikvm in B.inio P.ii lot's. 
N.I.C.B. STUDIES— These aiilhorilaiive 
surveys on business spending give you 
clues to fuliire economic trends, growth 

BUSINESS TRENDS-This capsule guide 
furnishes you with lips on everything from 
the ncxl defense budget to '.v ch.vnge in the 
price of compact cars. 

SPECIAL ON-SCENE REPORTS- Over 
41)0 Newsweek reporters around the world 
cover the big stories first-hand, bring you 
timely reports on political, scientific, eco- 
nomic and human interest events, lypical 
topics: Heart and Diet . . . t.SD and the 
Mind Drugs , . . Crime in the Streets . , . 
Birth Control: The Pill and the Church 
. . . V’ictnam: What Nc.xf’ 

WALL STREET ANALYSIS-This fast- 
paced column gives you penetrating in- 
sight into what's happening in the stock 
market, and why... with expert commen- 
tary on such subjects as A Switch b\ Odd- 
1. otters? ... 1 he ' Biiiter" Stocks ... W hat 
Do the l-'unds Favor?. .. Bonds That Act 
Like Stocks. . , 1 ight Money and the Mar- 
kets. 


Whatever your interests, you'll find them covered in one or more Newsweek news departments; 
National and International Affairs. Business and Finance. Medicine, the Americas, News- 
makers. Science and Space. Transition. Education, Sports. Press, Religion. Art. Music, Books, 
Movies, Theater, TV-Radio. 




Foreign Affairs: 
Nrvv unrest 
in Asia? 


INewsweek 



Civil Rights: New 

breakthroughs 

ahead? 



Politics: What's The Arts- 

ahead (or 1966? What's happening? 


Discover how Newsweek reports the 
importniit new s and re\ eals its significance for yon 

F\cry week, discover how Newsweek reports the important 
news- probes the big questioiiswhieh have the greatest mean- 
ing for you and your family. 

Will inHation "cat away*' your life’s savings in a few years? 
How will the President's plans I'or wide-ranging scKial changes 
alfcet you? Will draft requirenionls continue to rise'.’ 


Take advantage of Nevvsvvcek's .special introductory offer 
— 27 weeks for only S2.‘>7. I lo a copy. Ihcsc same issues 
would cost $4,b7 (about I7t‘ a copy) at our regular subscrip- 
tion rates; SIO.KO (4()o a copy) at your newsstand. Read just 
three issues; you must he satisfied with Newsweek's coverage 
of the news and how it relates to you, or receive a full refund 
on the unfulfilled portion of your subscription. Send no money 
now unless you wish. Mail the insert card — today! If some- 
one has already used it just write to: Newsweek. Dept. fiSA7, 
1 17 H. Third Street. Dayton. Ohio 45402. 




27 weeks of 

Newsweek 

or only $^97 

27 WEEKS OF 
NEWSWEEK 
Newsstand Cost 
10.80 

— 40< a copy 

Regular Subscription 
$4.67 

— about 17$ a copy 

Coet TO YOU 
$2.97 

—119 • copy 

5 DETACH \ 

& MAIL THIS \ 
POSTPAID 
CARD TODAY. / 


Newsweek. Oept. 6SA7 

117 East Ttilrd Street Dayton. Ohio 45402 

Yes. Please send me 27 weeks of Newsweek 
for only $2.97-with a guarantee that I must 
enjoy it or you will give me a prompt refund 
on the unfulfilled portion of my subscription 
after three issues. 

I understand that the price of S2.97, 1 1^ 
a copy, compares with the regular newsstand 
cost of $10.80 (40d a copy) and the regular 
subscription price of $4.67, about 17^ a copy. 


□ Payment enclosed Q Bill me later 

(plaase print) 

Address 

City State Zip 

□ I prefer your extended special rate 
of 54 weeks for $5.94. 



DAYTON, OHIO 45402 
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Newsweek guarantees to keep 
you informed, amused and interested— 
or refund your money 


You'll find all your interests in each week’s 
Newsweek— for Ncwswcek’s 28 news 
departments bring you complete coverage of 
national affairs, personalities, medicine, 
business and finance, space research, art. movies, 
sports, TV. theater, education, religion and 
other important topics— plus many exclusive 
features including signed opinion columns, 
special reports, surveys, and reviews that make 
Newsweek the preferred ncwsweekly for millions. 

We guarantee you must be fully satisfied 
with Newsweek's coverage and fresh style or 
receive a full refund on the unfulfilled portion of 
your subscription after three issues. 


Try Newsvreek at this 
Special Introductory Price: 


2 7 weeks for only $2. 0 7 



Will my car run better with car mats? 

of course not no more than with a car radio, or deluxe trim! 

— but you'll enjoy it more! Beautiful color and design reflects 
YOUR car's modern luxury. Protects, so subtly, from dirt and 
wear — keeps that new car look (for trade-in time]. The BEST 
costs so tittle more! Flatter YOUR car with Rubbermaid . . . 

(famous for housewares, too). 

Rubbermaid inc. • Automotive Division • Wooster, Ohio 









ri lOSK \VI lO TRY ()NK, LTSUALL.Y HUY ONK. A dost* inspection of the l9fS<S Cadillac — 
nnd a demonstration drive— will leave you totally dissatisfied with your present car. Kor a Cadillac fulfills 
all of y<mr motoring ambitions. Its dignity of styling instantly identifies it as the Standard of the World. 
It is lu.xurious and quiet almost beyond belief. And it outperforms an<l outmaneuvers many a sports car 
of far less comfort. See vour authorized dealer and drive the U)b(i Catlillac at vour verv first conx enience. 


sSPs 


GM 


ITS (;kkat...(;()in( 


Stiindiird of the Wcrld 


• Ml-. .'■'■Or 




Play a 




If you play for money, the 
Wilson Staff is your kind of golf 
ball. If you play for fun too. 

The Staff is a proven money'winner 
that has helped earn more than 
*1,000,000 in tournament prize money 
since it was introduced in 1954. 

When you look at it that way, 
the *1.25 you put out for a 
Wilson Staff isn’t an expense at all— 
it’s an investment in victory. 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 


AvailAbI* only tnrouen Roll orof«AM>nal shop*. 


SCORECARD 


ON SPORT 

In academia it is often the thing to put 
the knock on sport as one of the more 
frivolous enterprises. But sport has late- 
ly found a new and formidable cham- 
pion in, of all places, the Max-Planck- 
Instilut for Physiology of Behavior in 
Bavaria. Its director. Dr. Konrad Lorenz, 
has written a remarkable new book in 
which he investigates the nature of intra- 
spccific aggression— fighting among 
members of the same species — a useful 
instinct man inherited from his animal 
forebears but which, despite his power of 
reason, he has not been able to channel 
constructively. Indeed, the self-destruc- 
tion of Homo sapitms, who Lorenz be- 
lieves might well be the long-sought 
missing link between animals and the 
truly humane being, must nowadays be 
considered more than a likelihood. 

Lorenz feels, however, that in sport 
lies one of the best hopes for the salva- 
tion of the species. Sport, he w rites in On 
Aggression, is “a specifically human 
form of nonhostilc combat, governed by 
the strictest of culturally developed rules, 
(hj is not directly comparable to the 
fighting play of the higher vertebrates. 

. . . The enjoyable play of two dogs, 
however different in size and strength, is 
made possible only by the strict exclu- 
sion of all competitive elements. In 
sport, on the other hand, even in those 
kinds in which the enjoyment of skilled 
movements for their own sake predomi- 
nates, as in skiing or skating, there al- 
ways is a certain pride in doing it well, 
and there is no sport in which contests 
are not held." 

Lorenz believes that the principal func- 
tion of sport today is the '’cathartic dis- 
charge” of the aggressive urge. Even 
more valuable is the fact that sport 
"educates man to a conscious and re- 
sponsible control of his own fighting 
behavior." and to the "value of the re- 
strictions imposed by the demands for 
fairness and chivalry which must be re- 
spected even in the face of the strongest 
aggression-eliciting stimuli." 


Of still greater importance, Lorenz 
contends, sport furnishes a safety valve 
for the most indispensable and most 
dangerous kind of aggression— collec- 
tive militant enthusiasm, another au- 
tonomous instinct we share with the 
beasts, which, in its direct form, has led 
men absurdly lo war. and in Us finest, 
inspired art and science. 

"Sporting contests between nations.” 
Lorenz concludes, "are benelicial not 
only because they provide an outlet for 
the collective milUant enthusiasms of 
nations, but also because they have two 
other effects that counter the danger of 
war: they promote personal acquaint- 
ance between peoples of different na- 
tions . . . and they unite, in enthusiasm 
for a common cause, people who other- 
wise would have little in common." 

FOR OPENERS 

Ever since 1954. when it was first tele- 
vised. the Miss America Pageant has ap- 
peared on CBS and. over the years, it 
has been one of the most highly rated 
programs in all of TV-land. Please don't 
ask why. Nevertheless, on Saturday 
night. September 10, Miss America will 
cry pretty tears for NBC. No tears for 
CBS viewers: they've got something go- 
ing for them in the same time slot: Green 
Bay vs. Baltimore in the NTL opener. 

ROAD SHOW AND OOLUAR FLOW 

Muhammad Ali is close to realizing his 
boast of a few years back, to wit: "I will 
be the first real world's heavyweight 
champion. 1 will give all the people of 
the world a chance to sec me fight.” In 
March he fought in Canada, in May he 
graced England with its first modern title 
light; now he plans to give Germany its 
first, after having another go in England. 

This one is tentatively scheduled for 
August 6. and the opponent is supposed 
to be Eduardo Corictti — C-o-r-l-c-t-t-i 
— who has a great loss to Floyd Patter- 
son's kid brother. Raymond. Then, on 
September 10 Ali intends to meet Karl 
Mildenberger. the European champion. 


in Frankfurt. It looks like Ali is out to 
make a quick million this year. In fact, 
he is going to do better. Ali is guaranteed 

5400.000 in Germany, about the same in 
England. Add that to the SISO.OOO he 
made in Toronto with Chuvalo and the 

5365.000 he received for busting up Hen- 
ry Cooper and see what you gel. 

Since, for the most part, All's 1966 
income will come from overseas, it has 
got to help stem the dollar flow and par- 
tially restore the balance of paymenis. 
For this the U.S. should be grateful, if 
not them Viet Congs, 

THIS WAS THE WAV IT WAS 

Dizzy Dean, who in 1934 was the last 
to win 30 games in the majors, says 
Sandy Koufax or Juan Marichal could 
do the same, or better — but they won't. 

"That's because 1 pitched 15 or 16 
times in relief." Dean explains. "Nowa- 
days a starter of this type wouldn't go 
to relief more than once or twice in the 
last few weeks. I won a lot of games in 
September. 

"You see. in my days baseball was 
something you did without prompting. 
I'd gel to the park at 9 o'clock in the 
morning and pul on my uniform, just to 
admire myself in it. I'm not talking 



about Marichal or Koufax now, you 
understand, but the other day before a 
game 1 heard a player say. 'I sure hope 
it rains today, ‘cause 1 gotta keep in con- 
tact with my stockbroker.' " 

FAST SHUFFLE 

In the casinos of Nevada there's a game 
called Keno. which the Chinese played, 
which is how they raised the money to 
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build ihc Cireal Wall. There arc faslcr 
ways to throw away inone> than Keno. 
like otT the buck of a moving train, but 
that takes practice. If the wind's blowing 
the wrong way. you might get some of it 
back. However, there are a couple of 
games where tf you know what you're 
doing and get lucks >i>u might break 
esen. One of them isn't roulette. As Ray- 
mond Chandler once wrote: “She loses, 
which is what roulette is for." 

One of them is twenty-one. in which 
the odds are only around .V , in fasor of 
the house. But for some dark days last 
week the casino bosses in I lai ralTs Reno 
and Staielinc. Ncv. clubs kind of thought 
they'd go for 4',. and ordered their 
dealers to shullle the deck after each 
hand rather than when the pack ran out. 
Apparently, too many wise guys wcie 
memori/mg the cards that had been 
played and were thereby beating the 
dealer m the lute going. 

Hurrah's claimed the fast shuHlc 
svould make tor more blackjacks - w htch 
was greeted with a round of silence. Any- 
way. at week’s end they rescinded the 
order. All that shLillling was hurting 
the house where it hurts: it reduced the 
%<ilumc of play. So a sucker can still gel 
a nearly even break. 

THINK MINUSCULE 

In a factory in Swansea. Wales. 2,000 
employees, working in three shifts, turn 
out more Mustangs than 1 ord. more 
Sling Rays than Chevrolet and more 
IJei linettas than Ferrari. Of course, all 
these cars are only a few inches long. In 
fact, they arc Corgis, one of several lines 
of miniature autos that are now enjoy ing 
an csiraordinary boom. W hile lifc-si/c 
new-car sales in the C.S. arc currently 
off 3.3' ; from last year, miniatures are 
running 300'’, ahead of l%5. which 
even balilcs the Corgi public relations 
people. "It's fascinating." said one dazed 
PR man last week. "The cars don't tin 
anything, like slot racers. If they did 
something perhaps you could understand 
ii. But they just sit there!" 

Actually, they do do something: 
doors, trunks and hoods open and shut, 
seats tilt and so on. and in the case of 
James Bond’s Aston Martin D.B.5. 
Britain's Toy of the Year, Bond's assail- 
ant is ejected smartly through the roof, 

The little cars are remarkably accurate 
reproductions of their namesakes; indeed 
they arc often made from blueprints 
supplied by the big-car manufacturers. 

canunued 
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your tires 

The Dunlop Gold Seal is certified safe at 100 mph 
So you're sure you're safe at 60, 70, or 80, And yet 
the full four-ply Gold Seal is still popularly priced. 

And there's more safety to 
Gold Seal. If has treads 

^^^B on 

I H They take the fight 

out of o tight turn, 
■ carry you smoothly 

■ over center 

B U B^ K B^B^B ^^^B B^B lines or 

■ I I I I I ^ers without o lurch. 

B TneyVe patented ' 

Then the Gold Seol has whof fire men coll a low profile. Thot 
means a 15% larger footprint area. More of the Gold Seal's wide 
tread is always on the road for better traction, greoler safety, 
more miles of wear. 

Doesn't the Gold Seal sound like a 
choice tire for o change? Drive 
carefully to your nearest Dunlop 
man. He's listed in the Yellow 
Pages. 

Every new Dunlop fire meets or 
exceeds every official specifica- 
tion for safe performance. 



DUNIjOP 


means quality in 
golf, tennis, and tires. 
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Capriotti Sport 
swashbuckles the pantsuit. 
With twilled bwana jacket. 

belled slacks. 
Both in handsome fabric 
made finer 
by Galey and Lord. 
For your nearest retailer, 
write us at 
1407 Broadway, New York 18. 


if 
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Bring the papoose for free. 
Let Hilton worry about it. 





family Plan is siinjiK'. Cluliircii suiy fnx <>1 liiarur when they riKun 
wuh llwu parvnlv You grv children’s meals ai small-fry ptices. Cribs. Inhs, 
Ixiitle-warniuiK mul baby sillers always available e\’en medical M-rvice. 
And we uive your lillle Indians souvenirs to play wiih. Pul them on your 
reservaiion. :\l Hillon hotels ili<-y’re welcome. 

For KesiTvations: Call anv Hilton ResiTvalion Ollice isee phone b(K>kl or 

HILTON HOTELS 


Bui collectors arc rarcb satisfied, ,^s 
one of them writes m C A R S. (f<’r Col- 
lectors .•\uiomoti%c Replica Society), a 
newsletter. ■‘One of m> personal yripcs 
IS the unexplainable stinginess that most 
companies have about tires." And while 
Corgi faithfully puts lO spokes on the 
front wheels of its KolK-Roycc SiKcr 
Cihost.and I4 spokes on the rear wheels, 
as in the original, its Model 1' Fords arc 
painted a heretical sellow, rather than 
tile true black, because black didn't sell 

Howescr. the collector's principal 
conipiaml is that since the demise of 
"those Imety prewui Tootsiclins." hard- 
h an> decent models ha\c been built in 
the I .S "Being a model car collector 
answhere in the world has il.s drawbacks 
.IS well as its glories." another ( .■i.H.S. 
contributor writes. "But I think the 
•American collector has problems com- 
pletels foreign to the buropcan collector. 

I'liropc IS definitely where it’s at for 
ihc miniature car nut. and between us 
and b.urope lies one Atlantic Ocean As if 
that wcren’i bad enough, the geologists 
tell us we're moving westward three 
inches a ycarl" -Xppropnately enough. 
C i.R S. staffers think minuscule. 

HE WHO DRIES UP MAY BE ALL WET 

I he Sultan Rivci in \\'ashmgton is re- 
nowned iliroughout the Northwest for 
Us superb run of winter stcelhcad The 
Sultan also piosidcs water for l-.\crcil. 
the largest cit> in Snohomish County. 
I asl month f'serett Staler Supenniend- 
enl C harles More, desirous of inspecting 
the underwater concrete of the water- 
works, diverted the .Sultan for three 
davs, ilicrcb> drying up 12 miles of the 
river He couldn't have picked a worse 
time of year. .M least 47,tXX)young steel- 
head. many due to head out to sea m a 
few weeks, died, as well as infant silver 
and Chinook salmon and cutthroat and 
rainhow trout. Moreover, spawning 
beds that had just reached a critical stage 
of development dried up, 

The Skashingion State Sportsmen’s 
Council passed a resolution condemning 
More s "willful, wanton and reckless” 
act. asked the state attorney general to 
pnvsecute the city and urged the 1 edcrai 
Power t ommission to investigate i)n the 
grounds that f vereit’s federal license for 
the waterworks was granted with the 
understanding that the city would ’'pre- 
serve and protect fisheries and recrea- 
tional resources ” 

Said Commissioner More; "Should 
ronlinunJ 
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Pretty nice! To know that a Dial shower leaves you 
so fresh and sure all day. That’s because only Dial has AT-7 
to keep after bacteria that cause odor. And that’s why 


a Dial shower has staying power. It’s as simple as that. 
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attention 

on tennis’ finest 
doubles team 


They’re paired to |X)litely destroy your opposition. Play the 
Centre Court ball. Its long lasting, perma-white cover en- 
cases pressure-packet! latent power that turns so-so shots 
into guided mis.siles! Swing the Centre Court racket. Feel 
how its precision balance whets your competitive edge! 
Join forces with these high-calibre partners wherever fine 
sporting goods are sold. 



THE OlVEfiSIFlEO MAJOR 


PENNSYLVANIA BRAND 
ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 

Akron, Ohio 


\vc cater to a couple hundred fishermen, 
or 10 I -TS.OIX) people worried about their 
drinking water?" Rejoined the Sports- 
men's Council: there was no specific 
threat to the city svatcr supply. 

On June 27 the Washington State 
Cianic Dcpai'tmeni pre.scntcd a bill for 
S6.00<) to the city of l.vcrcti —the cost of 
restocking the Svillan with stcclhcad. 
The bill does not include punitive dam- 
ages. cost of restocking other species, 
nor the value of the lost recreation to 
lishcrmcn. But it dtKs seek to establish 
a momentous precedent: that multiple 
users of public waters be legally required 
to consider the best interests of other 
users. 

PETUNIA 

Our man in Philadelphia is smitten wit h 
this Marcia Selimid. He says she’s a 
leggy. full-bk>wn. green-eyed, dark- 
haired doll, who looks like she must do 
some kind of wild frug and hang out in 
bikinis, f'orgcl it. Miss Schmid can't 
frug. and her bathing suits arc all of one 
piece. "Wliat I am is terribly aggressive 
in the ollice." says Miss Schmid. 

The olfiec is that of the Philadelphia 
76ei'S. and Miss Schmid is, officially, ad- 
ministrative assistant to Owner Irv Kos- 
lolT, But since the 7(>crs have hacked 
around for sis months with the vacant 
general manager's job. and since Miss 
Schmid will and can do everything c\- 
cept. perhaps, get Wilt Chamberlain to 
attend practice, she may well be. un- 
officially. the only female general man- 
ager in professit*nal sports. 

"I love working in a man’s world." 
says Miss Schmid, who worked previous- 
ly for the Minneapolis and l.os Angeles 
Takers, and the .San ITancisco Warriors. 
"It's terribly unique, like being a pe- 
tunia in an onion patch. I'd really like 
to end up as commissioner of the NB.A." 

THEY SAID IT 

• NorbertScliemansky. Olympic weight- 
lifter and now a candidate for the Michi- 
gan legislature: "Me and L.B.J.. the two 
strongest IXunocrais in the country." 

• Bill Frost. 550.000 Giant bonus baby, 
after being assigned to Fresno of the 
California Teague: "I'm taking a little 
chunk of my money and buying myself 
u big pillow for the bus." 

• Sharon Scaright Snell, bride of Jet 

Fullback Malt Snell: "I follow games 
with a lot of love and a little misunder- 
standing." END 
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TURBO AZTEC C. with two turbocharged 250 hp engines, cruises 236 mph at 24,000' 
Carries six people in quiet luxury. Two separate compartments 
provide generous luggage space Aztec holds the round-the'world speed record 
for piston-powered aircraft. 



INTRODUCING THE PIPER 

TURBO LINE 


Now turbochary;injr ^ivcs an added boost tr) tfie fme performance ot the Piper A/tec C — worlti’s larjrest 
selling tH-in-englne airplane — and the Piper Twin C'oittanche B — world’s nio.st econo/nical rH'in. lA. Per- 
formance so impressive that either of these airplanes, uilh jiol uni- engine running, can fly higher than any 
mountain in the continental I 'niteil States. «,A. rurbochargcii engines protluce full cruise power up to 24,000 
leet — up wlierc tlie air is smoother, up above most weatfier. In the luxurious six-place d'urbo A/.tec C yt)U 
cruise 236 mph; in the 4-6 place I’urbo Twin Contanefte 223 mpli. sA- Because these aircraft are offereii 
at practical Piper prices, it now makes sense for you or your lirm to consiiler an airplane with the addeil 
versatility and speed whieli fiigh-altitude operations permit. \’isit your Piper ilealer today anti see hy 
if makes so much sense to pick Piper — turhocharged or nof ... 13 versatile 
models from the $SS00 2-4 place Cherokee 140 to the lurlx) A/tec C. 

Or write for Flight Info Kit including '‘Pet's My". 20-pagc book on 
learning to fly, uiul catalog of Piper airplanes. Dept. 7-Sl. 




wofid distance record, 7878 miles non-stop South Africa to Florida. 
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THE BUCK STOPPED 
HERE: V.32% 


Back in the brilliant form he showed before an injury to a hoof put him out of the Triple Crown races. Buckpasser 
smashed the world mile record by ihree-fifths of a second in the Arlington Classic by WHITNEY TOWER 


A merican horsemen, usually reluctant 
1 to agree on any as|KCt of their pro- 
fession, have at least one common con- 
viction: that the flat mile for a Thor- 
oughbred, somewhat like the 440-yard 
dash for a track man, is the toughest 
race on any card. It lies between the run- 
of-the-mill six-furlong sprints and the 
classic tests of a mile and a quarter and 
up, in which no horse can be expected to 
go all out all the way. 

A top miler must be an iron horse. 
Jockey Bill Boland says, "The mile is 
like no other race, because a horse has 
no chance for a breather, and he cannot 
afford to make even one mistake. It is 
strictly a test of pure speed. From the time 
the gate opens it is all ‘go.’" Trainer 
Eddie Ncloy agrees. "In a mile a speed 
horse must carry his speed beyond six 
fuiloiigs." Ncloy says. "And if lie's a 
comc-from-behind horse he has to slay 
within striking distance." 

Last week, when Ncloy showed up in 
Chicago for the 38ih running of the one- 
mile Arlington Classic (billed all week 
as the race of the year), he brought with 
him a perfect combination of teamwork 
and speed. Before the crowd staggered 
home in the 90“ heat, it had seen one of 
Neloy's charges, Buckpasser. break the 
world record by three-lifths of a second 


after another Ncloy-traincdcolt. Impres- 
sive. had softened up the opposiiion by 
unofllcially cracking two other world 
marks along the way. Buckpasser's final 
time of 1;32^•J eclipsed the 1:33 Vs re- 
corded 10 years ago by Swaps at Holly- 
wood Park and since equaled by Inten- 
tionally in 1959 at Chicago's Washington 
Park, by Pin Star at Arlington last sum- 
mer and. just a week ago at Arlington 
again, by Hedevar. 

Even aside from the astonishing time 
of this Classic, it really was the race of 
the year — so far. The eight-horse field 
was loaded with attractions. One of 
them, of course, was Mike Ford’s Ken- 
tucky Derby and Preakness winner, 
Kauai King. Another was Creme dela 
Creme, beaten only once in eight life- 
time starts (he was withheld from the 
Tiiplc Ciuwii events). Buckpasser liad 
never nvei these two before. His only de- 
feat in five starts this year had come in 
his first outing, when he lost by four and 
a half lengths over seven furlongs at Hi- 
aleah. Who had beaten the former 2- 
year-old champion, winner of nine of 1 1 
races and 5568.096 in 1965? His stable- 
mate, Impressive, that's who. 

Major SIOO.OOO races have a way of 
creating their own electric atmosphere, 
and even in Chicago, w here champions of 


all ages have appeared for many years, 
nothing had approached last week's Ar- 
lington Classic in both local and nation- 
al interest since the late Ben Lindheimcr 
staged the Nashua-Swaps match race in 
1955. Now it was Ben's able daughter, 
Marjcl-indheimerEverett.cxccutive vice- 
president of Arlington, who was putting 
on the show, and she did it in a style that 
would have made old Ben proud. Under 
her orders the Classic, which for years 
had been run under allowance condi- 
tions, was changed to a handicap. Said 
Marje, "At this lime of year in allow- 
ance races among 3-year-otds you often 
find the wrong horse getting weight off. 
In a handicap, however, horses can be 
weighted accordingto their current form. 
That makes for both a better and truer 
race." With this in mind. Arlington 
Hundicappci Lany Matsli pul 126 
pounds on Kauai King. 125 on Buck- 
passer. 123 on Creme dela Creme and 
120 on Impressive. 

While there was no audible argument 
about the weights, the stable area 
buzzed with rumors. Mike Ford had an- 
nounced earlier that Kauai King was due 

ronilwW 

Driving hanj a! tht wiro. Baaza brings Buck- 

passar flying homa ahaad pf a strong fieiU. 
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for an extended rest after his fourth- 
place finish in the June 4 Belmont 
Stakes. Why had he changed his mind 
and ordered the King made rcadyfor the 
Classic and a meeting with tw o such fresh 
speedsters as Buckpasser and Creme dcia 
Creme? 

Ford’s trainer. Henry Forrest, was 
against it, and said so, and then he %Nent 
off Vkith Jockey Hill Hartack to w in the 
Cornhusker Handicap at Ak-Sar-Bcn 
witn Ford's other star. Royal Gunner. 
That left Ford to ans\^er the question 
himself. “Kauai King is ready to run. 
so we'll run him." he said. “1 know 
there's all that speed in there, so this 
time, instead of trying to lay back, we're 
going to bounce out pretty good, settle 
in stride and try to keep Impressive from 
stealing too much of a lead. I'd like to 
see us stay close to C'rcmc dela Creme, 
but we've got to move by about the 
three-eighths pole." 

As it turned out. Trainer Forrest was 
a better judge of his Derby champion 
than Owner Ford. On the morning of 
the race grooms hosed down the King's 
left foreleg for nearly an hour. In the 
race itself Kauai was never in the hunt. 
“He stumbled three limes in the lirsi 
quarter of a mile." said Jockey Don 
Brumfield, after bringing him home a 
dead-tired fifth, beaten over four lengths, 
“I hope I'm wrong about it, but this colt 
is hurti ng. I le's not right." The next day 
a dejected .Vlike Ford confirmed Brum- 
field's suspicions when he announced 
Kauai King's immediate retirement be- 
cause of pulled suspensory ligaments in 
the left foreleg. It did not make Forrest 
feel any better to know that his star per- 
former had been injured while racing 
against his trainer's better judgment. It 
was also unpleasant news for the people 
who had just joined in a S2, 520.000 syn- 
dicate to purchase Kauai King. With 
the King's racing career over. Ford of- 
fered syndicate members a chance to get 
out. Those who stayed in to participate 
in Kauai’s stud career. Ford said, would 
gel a SIO.OOO rebate on their original 
S70.000 per share 

If luck was against Ford during the 
month of June, it sided most definitely 
with Owner Ogden Phipps. Neio> and 
Buckpasser. A superbly pul-together bay 
son of Tom Fool from the War Admiral 

Owner Pfiipps stands proudly In the winner's 
circle as Baeza maintains his imperious air. 


marc Busanda, Buckpasser lost the first 
start ofhiscareerand laterThe Futurity, 
to Priceless Gem. last season. This year 
his trouble had been a tendency to loaf 
on the lead, and it nearly cost him a vic- 
tory in the now famous beiless "Chicken 
Flamingo." but he pulled himself to- 
gether magnificently and nosed out 
Abe’s Hope. Then, in March, while 
Ciraustark. Abe's Hope and the rest of 
the big bo\s (including Kauai King) 
were being cranked up for ihcir assault 
on the Kentucky Derby. Buckpasser suf- 
fered a quarter crack on the inside of his 
right fore coronary band. It could have 
meant months on the sidelines; it could 
have meant treatment with the Banc 
patch, which was successful with North- 
ern Dancer but is not suitable for every 
variety of quarter crack. After thinking 
it over for a few weeks. Trainer Ncloy 
decided to take the advice of his harness- 
racing friend Billy Haughton and lr>’ a 
special type of fiber-glass patch perfect- 
ed by a trotting trainer-driver named Joe 
Cirasso. Buckpasser was forced to skip 
all three Triple Crown races (his sire. 
Tom Fool, also had missed the three yet 
at the age of 4 became Horse of the >'ear 
after winning all 10 of his starts), but 
the patch worked. On the day of the 
Belmont, when Ncloy was starting .Stu- 
pendous against Kauai King, he also 
brought Buckpasser back in a six-fur- 
long allowance, his first race since the 
March .Vd Flamingo. The colt won so 
easily that Braulio Bacra jumped olT his 
back and said to Ncloy, “Boss. 1 think 
we’re starting the wrong horse in the 
Belmont.” Bac/a may have been right, 
because two weeks later Buckpasser won 
the Leonard Richards Stakes at Dela- 
ware Park, and Neloy packed him olT 
to Chicago. 

Ogden Phipps paced the paddock be- 
fore the race and remarked, "Buckpasser 
has never looked so cranky." Then he 
looked around and added, "C reme dela 
Creme is the one to beat today." C reme 
dela Creme's trainer. Ira (Babe) Han- 
ford, was also taking in the scene. “This 
is going to be fast and furious." he said, 
“and no matter who wins, it won't be 
easy." It wasn't. 

The Arlington track has a firm base. 
Trainers believe it is safe, because it is 
uniformly firm instead of being dotted 
with soft spots. Nevertheless. Hanford 
warned, “This track is so fast you can 
hear the horses rattle." 

They rattled, all right, when the gate 


latch was sprung at 5;54 p.m. on a glori- 
ous. cloudless day. Impressive, under 
Jockey Kenny Knapp, followed orders 
faithfully, darting from his outside post 
position into an immediate lead. First 
Pretense tried to stay with him, and then 
He Jr. took up the chase. Kauai King 
was having his troubles and stumbling, 
but already cvervone's attention was fo- 
cused on Buckpasser. who was trailing 
Impressive by 10 lengths on the back- 
stretch. On the front end, his stable- 
male was tlving. Impressive ticked off 
the first quarter in 22’; and the half in 
4.^ 0 (beating the official four-furlong 
world record of 45). "He’s going to steal 
it." people began to murmur, as Im- 
pressive rolled on at a pace never seen 
before. The electric lights of the Visu- 
matic timer on the tote board blinked 
again: six furlongs in l:06''i. The world 
record, set by Crazy Kid at Del Mar in 
1%2 and equated three years later at 
Golden Gale Fields by Admirably, is 
l:07*i. But now the big horse — which 
is the way horsemen refer to the star 
performer of any stable — was getting 
into the act. 

"1 hit Buckpasser once going into the 
far turn." said Baeza. "and he started to 
roll, 1 hit him again at the quarter pole 
and once more at the I6lh pole, just as 
we took the lead." Buckpasser was a 
magnificent sight in his memorable run 
down the stretch. On his own he had 
run three quarters in a shade over 1 :08. 
and now he and Baeza paid Impressive 
back for his early work by pounding out 
the last quarter In 24 seconds flat. C reme 
dela Creme, highly regarded after his vic- 
tory in the Jersey Derby, was second, 
beaten only a length and ihrec-quariers. 
Surprisingly. He Jr. hung on for third, 
another three-quarters back, just neck- 
ing out Impressive, who had a length 
and a half on Kauai King. Behind them 
came Fladio, Crown Land and Pretense. 

As the time of l:32’i shone on the 
tote board it brought a roar of excited 
comment from the crowd. Chicagoans 
had not been that impressed when Buck- 
passer visited their town last September 
and won the Arlington-W'ashinglon Lu- 
turilv. But they will never forget him 
now . Their old hero had been Graustark. 
undefeated at Arlington in three starts. 
I he greatest compliment a Chicagoan 
could give Buckpasser was heard during 
the rush for the parking lots: "Fven 
Ciraustark would never have beaten this 
colt today.” ENo 
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A DOLEFUL DAY FOR RYUN: 3:58.6 

At 19 Kansas' young supermHer has run out of rivals— except for the dock. Last Sunday he won his second straight 
national title but failed to approach the world record as he lost his race with time by GWILYM S. BROWN 



I t is proved with increasing vehemence 
each time he runs the mile that 19- 
year-ofd Jim Ryun's race is only against 
the clock. In the U.S.. at least, there is 
no man who can beat him. L\en R>un 
himself has finally accepted this often 
painful challenge, and now when he falls 
short of a world record, however intri- 
guing the race, it is difficult to convince 
the paying customers that they have not 
been cheated. It Is almost as hard to con- 
vince Jim Ryun. He likes to win. of 
course, but he desperately wants to win 
fast. 

Last week's National AAU track and 
field championships in New York should 
certainly have been something more than 
a showcase for a mile run. Not only were 
national titles at stake, but also two spots 
in each of 18 events on the national team 
that will compete later this month in 
California in dual meets with teams from 
Poland and Russia. But Ryun was en- 
tered in the mile, and when Ryun is go- 
ing to run the mile a track fan's heart 
beats a little faster, his stopwatch twitch- 
es expectantly, the world record seems 
only a click away, and other faces and 
other events, however fast or fiercely con- 
tested. are jostled into the background. 

This is unfortunate, because very often 
the record-breaking race that everyone 
is so wild to sec collapses as though 
shot down by the starter's pistol. That 
certainly describes what happened last 
Sunday on Randall's Island. The field of 
eight runners moved away from the 
starting line and through the first curve 
in the quarter-mile track like men tip- 
toeing across an icy pond. The boos and 
catcalls from the record-hungry crowd 
began at the end of the first quarter, 
which was run in a dawdling 63.3 sec- 
onds. The pattern continued through the 
second and third quarters, and the race 
did not really begin until only 200 yards 
were left. Ryun. leading the field into the 
last turn, suddenly shot forward as if 
prodded from behind by an electric cane. 

Running briskly with a lap to go. Ryun loads 
SK-championa Burleson (2) and Grelle (3). 


Jim Grelle, who plays his role of runner- 
up as if born to it. belatedly began his 
chase after Ryun's rapidly vanishing 
hack, and Dyrol Burleson, his lips bur- 
bling like a pair of bellows, sprinted after 
Grelle. At the linish it was Ryun first in 
3:58.6, 10 yards ahead of Burleson and 
15 ahead of Grelle. He had covered the 
last quarter in the amazingly fast time of 
52.6 seconds, the last 220 yards in 25.4. 

Ryun had given the Northeast its lirsl 
sub-four-minutc mile outdoors and he 
declared himself "pleased with the re- 
sult.” But he said this with something 
that looked more like a scowl than a 
smile. The fact is that Ryun is ready to 
go for a world record practically every- 
time he climbs into his pink running 
shorts and his pale blue Kansas jersey. 
The only thing he is not ready to do is 
talk about it. A try at the record is some- 
thing referred to obliquely in vague, 
hushed tones, as if it were an eccentric 
maiden aunt locked in the attic. 

Last Sunday morning, before the race. 
Ryun left little doubt as to what he 
hoped to achieve that afternoon on the 
banks of the Last River. He rose from 
his bed at the New York Hilton at 8 a. m., 
put on a dark suit, a white shirt and a 
dark lie and went downstairs to the cof- 
fee shop for a breakfast of V-8 juice, 
Cream of Wheat, two fried eggs over 
and a question or two from a reporter. 

Would he compete in another mile be- 
fore the Polish and Russian meets, in 
which he would run 1,500 meters? 

"I don't really know.” he said. "That 
depends on whai happens today." 

Winning that afternoon and making 
the national team would surely be an ac- 
complishment to be proud of, but would 
he be proud if he did it on the strength 
of something like a 4:03 mile? 

Ryun laughed gleefully, but his an- 
swer was cautious; "Maybe I'd better 
just say that ... uh ... a faster time 
would be preferred." 

On his way back to the hotel lobby 
Ryun glanced at the Sunday sports sec- 
tion of The New York Times. He held 
the paper in both hands and gaped 
wordlessly at a banner headline across 


the top of the page; buckpasser sets 

WORII) RICORD IN ARLINGTON MILE. 
After a long minute he looked up and 
grinned sheepishly. 

"It took me awhile to catch on." he 
said. "I thought. 'Who is this guy Buck- 
passer? Where is the Arlington Mile?' I 
guess I'm still sleepy." 

That afternoon he seemed a bit sleepy 
still, as did the entire mile held, which 
was mildly surprising in view of the 
fact that Dyrol Burleson was running. 
Burleson, national mile champion in 
1959, 1961 and 1963 and an Olympic 
1,500-mclcr finalist in both I960 and 
1964, had been out of serious competi- 
tion for a lime and his return had the 
others just a bit edgy. 

After the 1964 Olympics. Burleson 
went to Sweden to live for six months, 
later returned home to work on his mas- 
ter's degree in physical education at the 
University of Oregon and generally 
avoided topflight competition, On Satur- 
day. a hot. muggy day, he won the lirst 
of the two qualifying heats in the mile by 
ripping off a fast 54.8 final quarter that 
curried him home in 4:06.2, a full second 
ahead of Jim Grelle. Moments later 
Ryun took his heal in an even more lei- 
surely 4:06.4, but he and everyone else 
seemed very much impressed w ith Burle- 
son's long, fast, sustained finish. 

"These slow heats aren't going to wear 
anyone out," said Burleson. "As a mat- 
ter of fact. 1 think mine did me a lot of 
good. Made me feel a little sharpvcr. I've 
had a cold, and 1 haven't had much of 
a chance to work out hard." 

What about the 3:53 mile that both 
Grelle and Ryun have referred to? 

"I don't believe in running off at the 
mouth," said Burleson. "The running 
should be done on the track." 

Orcllc. the elder statesman of Amer- 
ican mile running, said to the youthful 
Ryun, "Don't worry. He won't be able 
to sprint like that off a fast three-quar- 
ters in the final." 

Everyone assumed that Grelle would 
put that theory to the test Sunday after- 
noon. but he seemed strangely reluctant 
to do so, and Ryun, who doesn't talk 
rominued 
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aboiii It bill s^ht) iipparcntls Hun great 
conltdcnce in his ability in sprint \^iIil 
anyone, saw no need to. The slow early 
jsaee csemually forced Ryun vo lake ihe 
lead, with Cirollc tailing along like a 
sliadi'w and Burleson soniew here farther 
back, but the race snailed along. The 
lirsi Quarter was passed in 6.1. .1. the half 
mile in 2:05. K and the ihrec-i|iiartcrs m 
an eminently booabtc 1:06.1. The pace 
seemed made to onier for Burleson, w hi' 
Stumps along on his heels m a soil ol' 
awkward, duck-footed, elbows-akimho 
slnilHe. and who in the last stages of a 
slow race can lift up and fly olT like a 
dash man. 

"Sure. 1 was concerned abotil Burlie's 
fast limsh.” Cirelle said later, "but I 
didn't think trying to get out m front 
and set a faster pace myself was the 
a nswer." 

lie nesei did find an answer. When 
Ryun took olV III that last dash to the 
tape. Burleson sviung out aiound Grelle. 
passed him with 70 yards to go and, 
though decisively beaten by Ryun. fin- 
ished second and made the national 
learn with surprising ease. Grcllc finished 
a disappointing third, almost live I'uli see- 
I'lids otT his best mile time of the year. 

I rider the best of circumstances a 
cliaiiipionship meet usually will exert a 
depressing clTect on record attempts. 
Bob Seagren. wlu> at IV liokls the pend- 
ing world pole-vault record of 17 feel 
5Vi inches, won his event w iih a vault of 
17 but missed m his tries at 17 feel 6. 
Ralph Boston, at 27 the broad-jump 
record holder with a leap of 27 feel dVj, 
won his sixth straight national title in 
spile of getting out no lariher than 26 
feel 1'/|. Randy Matson. 20. who holds 
the world sholptil record of 70 feel 7*4. 
won with a modest toss of 64 feet 2'4. 
ticorge Young, theex-sieepleehaser. won 
the three mile in 11:27.4, 

•\ significant victory went to 22-ycar- 
old \\illie |■)avenporl. who. after three 
years in the .\rniv, has just tinished liis 
freshman year at Southern L nivcrsiiy in 
Baton Rouge, l a. liis close rival from 
the indoor season. Tennessee's Rich- 
mond f lowers (SI. June 6) is sitting out 
the track season with a leg injury suf- 
fered during spring football practice, 
and thus Willie has clear title to hemg 
tile tinest hurdler in the world. He docs 
not Just jump over a hurdle, he attacks 
It. slamming his leading foot down as 
he clears the top with the supple grace 
of a ballet dancer, already concentrat- 


ing on the next assault directly ahead. 
Davenport broke the tape at the finish 
oflhe 120-yard high hurdles m 11.1. just 
,l second off the seven-year-old world 
rcctird held jointly by Martin Lauer of 
ticrmany and tvvo-lime Olympic Cham- 
pion l.ec Calhoun. Past the timsh. Dav- 
enport floated on a do/cn yards or so 
and pulled the tape olT Ills head with the 
teisurely indolence of a woman remov- 
ing her hat. w hile what remained of this 
country's best hurdlers lloundered across 
the linish line well back of him. 

Of significance also was the reappear- 
ance on the national scene of Billy Mills, 
the 1V64 Olyinpie-IO.OOO mclei ehum- 
pion. year ago at this meet in San 
Diego, Mills and Cierry Lindgren lin- 
ished in a near dead heat and set a world 
sis-mile record of 27:11.6. Soon after. 
Mills eainc down with a virus, had his 
tonsils removed, went into retirement 
as a runnel, started a career as a life in- 
surance salesman, gamed 20 pounds 
and. after a five-month layoff, felt the 
Itch to run tmcc again and resumed 
heavy iraimng. 

■■I'm stronger than I ever was." says 
Mills, whose sjx-ed at whipping himself 
into shape borders on the mystic. "On 
.April I I weighed I6S, hut now I'm dow n 
to 152 and by Aiigtisl I think I'll he 
faster than I was a year ago. " Last Sun- 
day. Mills was not yet fast ent'Ugh to 
beat Tracy Smith m the six-mile run. 
hut he made the team that will comivle 
against l.asicrn f urope. 

Ml m all. thcie was a multitude tvf 
solid performers and solid performances 
in New \ ork. and our national team 
should have Intle trouble in handling 
both Pt'land and Russia But there were 
some disappointmenis. One was Lind- 
gren. who had to scratch from both the 
three-mile and six-milc runs because of 
an acute case of trachial bronchitis. .An- 
other was Tommie Smith, the world rec- 
ord sprinter, wlu' was ahseni from the 
meet because I'f the thigh Injury he in- 
curred a week eailier at the NC.A.A 
meet- Both Lindgren and Smith will 
bo added ii' the L S. team. 

And then, of course, there was Jim 
Ryun. who has achieved the distinction 
of being a disappointmem when he fails 
to break the wivrld rccorvl. 

"Me'll have to learn." says Boh Tim- 
mons. his coach. "If someone sets a fast 
pace. fine. .Iim can follow along. But if 
they don't, he'll just have to go out there 
and do it all himself." end 


AL-LEZ! JAZ-Y! AL-LEZ! JAZ-Y! 


His head lolled from side to side. His eyes stared va- 
cantly wherever his head took them. For all the lack 
of expression, he had the look of a desperate man. His 
slender thighs rose up. his legs reached out. but the 
step was short. The lift, the almost unbelievable lift 
that so often had brought his watching countrymen 
to full Gallic throat, was not there. A good 20 yards 
ahead of his nearest rival. Michel Jazy gamely plunged 
through the wool yarn stretched across the four-lane 
track in August Bonal Stadium but before anybody 
looked at a watch, the truth was known. The national 
hero was a failure. 

Jazy's time for the 1.500 meters was 3:36.3. not 
good, because it only equaled his own European rec- 
ord and was merely the third-fastest 1.500 meters ever 
run. It was. furthermore, all of .seven-tenths of a .sec- 
ond off Herb Elliott's world record— hardly a treat 
for a crowd that had already been told by the public 
address announcer, "This could well be a record. Let's 
hope for it." 

Michel Jazy has just turned 30. For six years now 
he has been as important to F'rench national pride as 
Algerian oil. its delta-winged Concorde, which will fly 
1.500 mph at 18,000 meters '"pour limiter les e/f'eis tin 
'/iAiWC'" and its women, whose chic is still unchal- 
lenged by the miniskirt. The pressures of his position 
sometimes have been unbearable for Ja/y. but as he 
got ready for his great effort last weekend he seemed 
not only to be enjoy ing his predicament but to be dig- 
ging himself deeper into it. He dropped hints. At 
Rennes, where the year before he had set the world mile 
record, he ran a fast 1.500 meters and said. "I am 
ready." You could practically hear the nation turn on. 

The August Bonal track, as good as any in France, 
sits in the middle of a huge Peugeot car manufacturing 
complex in Sochaux. an Alsatian city which, in turn, 
snuggles down between the Vosges and Swiss Jura 
Mountains at the bottom of a long, lush valley. Pater- 
nalistic Peugeot owns the track, along with almost 
everything else in Sochaux. where its 25.000 workers 
live in Peugeot housing developntcnts and play on 
any of dozens of Peugeot teams. As Gaston Pretot, 
manager of the company's 165-man track team and 
himself an 8-to-4 man in the plant says, "Everything 
we eat, even that is Peugeot." 

But not M. Peugeot himself could guarantee the con- 
dition of the track. For seven days the weather, usually 
changeable, held steady. On the eighth day Pretot cast 
an eye at the sky and said. "As long as the wind keeps 
up we're all right. When it stops. I worry." 

He had lots to worry about. Radiodiffusion-Telc- 
vision Fran^aisc. the national network, had announced 
that it was cutting the race in live on its 8 o'clock 
Saturday night news broadcast. All over France people 
who had never seen a track and field meet were talk- 


ing about this race and predicting a new world record. 

About the only person unaffected by all the ex- 
citement was the new Jazy. Behind the wheel of his 
cream-colored Peugeot with black convertible top. he 
made the tiring trip from Paris in five hours, arriving at 
noon Friday. He worked out easily for an hour that 
afternoon, repeated the performance on Saturday 
morning and retired to his quarters in the Hotel de 
France, a scquc.stcrcd pile of gray stone and long shut- 
ters. Directly under his room the local electrical com- 
pany workers had their annual banquet and sang, 
among other clever things, the uproarious chanson. 
"Swallow just a little at a time." It could be heard in 
the next canton, but Jazy slept like a hibernating bear. 

When he arrived downstairs refreshed at 5:15 p.m., 
the once famously edgy athlete announced that he had 
been studying the Americans and had learned to relax. 
Over a cup of ciife. he explained with disarming candor 
that three weeks before he had been biting his finger- 
nails. snapping at his wife and would not have spoken 
to a reporter for ail the records in the book, including 
the triple jump. "But 1 am in shape," he said, "and 
when 1 am in shape I am relaxed." 

The hervous tension and the responsibility of being 
a national hero did not really hit Jazy until he .stepped 
out on the track 15 minutes before race time. Then 
he bit his nails, and for a few minutes he hung limply 
over stacked hurdles, looking very much like a seasick 
man at the rail. He had placed himself in the position 
of Babe Ruth pointing at the center-field stands, but 
his task was infinitely harder. Ruth had hit homers 
before. Nobody had run as fast as Elliott. 

The wind blew away the clouds and then at 8 in the 
evening calmed to a whisper. It was refreshingly cot»l 
on the track, though not cold. Jazy, given the inside 
lane, whipped through 400 meters in 56.4 (to Elliott's 
58.2). 800 in 1:56.2 (to Elliott's 1:58.8) and 1.200 
meters in 2:54.4 (to Elliott's 2:54), By the middle of 
the third lap Jazy was all alone; his competition nev- 
er developed. How could it at that pace? As he glided 
in that flowing, seemingly effortless style of his around 
the last curve and down the home stretch, the spectators 
shouted in unison, "Al-lez! iaz-y\, Al-lez! 

When it was over, there were momentary recrimina- 
tions — which was not odd considering the circum- 
stances. The pace was too slow, someone said: the 
good runners did not help. But Jazy thought he still 
had It in his legs to get Elliott's record. "I'm in good 
shape," he said. "My sea.son isn't over." When it is, 
however, he swears that it will be his last. He has been 
thinking about the next Olympics, he said before the 
race, and Mexico is a "scomiale." Jazy will quit rather 
than run at the "unfair altitude," and if that isn't 
enough of a BANG! for the French, they had better 
fly the Concorde a little lower. 


— Andrfw Crichton 
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Warren Spahn, most successful left-hander in baseball history, traveled south of the border as a 
pitching coach, but he could not resist one more chance to start a game by MYRON COPE 


O i their fifth da> in Mexico C ity War- 
ren and LoRene Spuhnroseat7:30 
a.ni. to look afler their l7-year-old son. 
(iret;. fallen feverish xictini to 

the nirisiii, an onslaught of disorders 
that the city's food, water and altitude 
often impose upon American tourists. 
The Spahns had come south of the bor- 
der on Tuesday in a gay mood "a bus- 
man'.s holiday." Spahn called it. Alejo 
Peralta, a wealthy businessman who 
owns the Mexico City Tigers and is de- 
voted to improving the breed of ball- 
player found in his country, had invited 
Spahn to spend four leisurely weeks in 
the city, with pay. Spahn. the greatest 
of all left-handers, would work with 
I iger pitchers. He would not he obliged 
to go on road trips. "I'ni combining 
business with a vacation," he said. 
"Wc’vc got a chance to see Mexico." 

As the days passed, however, the va- 
cation acquired a new aspect. Hector 
Barnctche. the Tigers’ 2.Vyear-old gen- 
eral manager, was after Spahn to take a 
turn pitching. .\t 45. Spahn still consid- 
ered himself a pitcher. His arm. he in- 
sisted. was sound- Only three years ago 
lie had won 23 games for Milwaukee, 
but last year was strictly Skidsvillc. pro- 
ducing only seven victories after he 
passed from the Braxes to the Mets and 
the Ciiants. Over the winter the Clianls 
released him. He phoned a iiuntbcr of 
clubs but in each instance was politely 
told the rosier had been lillcd by young 
pitchers. 

■’I don't want to he one of these guys 
who raps the game after he leaves it," 
Spahn said in Mexico. Though without 
rancor, he nevertheless was heavily dis- 
appointed. convinced that a man who 
had roiled up 363 big-league wins de- 
served better than to be shown the door 
after only two olT years, i did not re- 
tire," he repealed many limes. ■’Base- 
ball retired me." 

Spahn’s wife urged him to refuse 
Barnetche's invitation to pilch. ’’You ve 
got nothing to gain," she told him. ”Sup- 
pose you hurt yourself. Or suppose you 
do a bad job. The wire services might 
pick up the story." In the States people 
would say. "The old man doesn’t know 
when tt) quit." Many would surmise he 


was broke. U arren Spahn would be a 
Ji>e Louis groping along the comeback 
trail in the lowly Mexican Leag'ie at 
that. 

He chose to pitch. ’T don’t care what 
the public thinks," he said. \Nould he 
get an attendance bonus from the Ti- 
gers? "No comment," he answered, smil- 
ing coyly. 

Now Spahn sat alone in his room in the 
hi Presidcnte Hotel on the day he would 
pilch. It was a Saturday, and a hot one. 
CJreg rested uncomfortably in the adjoin- 
ing room, and LoRene had gone shop- 
ping with a friend. Time hanging heavy 
on him. Spahn read an hnglish-languagc 
newspaper from front to back, but he 
could not find any big-league box scores 
that would tell him what was happening 
in the places he wanted to be. He worked 
the crossword puzzle and. coming to 34 
hori/ontal, tried to find a six-letter syno- 
nym for "not at home." Well, didn’t 
"dismal" fit? At 5:30 Barnetche drove 
him to the ball park, an ancient double- 
decked bowl of concrete and green cor- 
rugated metal, plastered from foul pole 
to foul pole with three tiers of garish 
billboards. The stadium's name heaped 
irony upon Spahn it is called Social 
Security Baseball Park. 

"Until this year." Spahn said with 
determined cheerfulness in the club- 
house, "I never saw the spring unfold in 
Oklahoma. Being out of baseball is not 
as bad as you’d think." He sat in front 
of an old metal locker, his spikes resting 
on the brick Hoor. "Look. I've seen 
guys here who could play in the majors." 
he pressed on. "1 saw a pick-off play the 
other night that was as good as anything 
1 ever saw in the majors." Nobody vvas 
going to catch Warren Spahn looking 
melancholy. "Tm pitching tonight be- 
cause 1 enjoy pitching." 

'The 'Tiger plavers. champions of the 
league, beamed when Spahn entered the 
dugoul. To a man. thc> loved their new 
pitching coach, this bald, beak-nosed 
old hero who greeted them with a cir- 
cus clown's smile, his eyes rolling up in 
his head and his mouth rubbering into 
a quarter moon. He was both elder 
statesman and Cantinflas. He had only 
to glance in the direction of I ernando 


Remes, a handsome little shortstop, and 
Remes would smite from ear to ear. He. 
I^-rnando Remes, from the village of 
Montemorelos in the stale of Nuevo 
l.con, had been appointed bv the great 
Warren Spahn to act as his interpreter. 

"For this great figure to talk to us 
guys, it is very modest of him," said 
Remes. "He is how do you say it? 
oixmhearted." 

photographer grouped the players 
around Spahn for a squad picture. "I 
can sec the headlines now." Spahn bel- 
lowed. managing a grin. "Spahn broke, 
pitching m Mexico." He vvas not broke, 
he pointed out. In Oklahoma his 2.X(X)- 
acre cattle ranch yields only a small re- 
turn on his capital, but the land con- 
stantly grows in value. He owns houses 
in Florida, has an interest in a Holiday 
Inn. and has a daily TV show under dis- 
cussion with a Tulsa station. 

Spahn had been making slow but dog- 
ged headway with his new pitching pu- 
pils. who even when they did not under- 
stand his instructions nodded brightly 
that thev did. "It’s kind of frustrating,” 
he said. Few Mexicans have succeeded in 
the big leagues because, the explanation 
goes, they grow homesick too easily and 
would rather take a siesta than calis- 
thenics. When Spahn ordered his pitchers 
to run for 15 minutes, they howled in 
protest, hanging out their tongues like 
thirsty steers. He would lla.sh five fingers 
three times to underscore 15 minutes, 
but his charges would flash two lingers 
once anvl say, "si." Vet every man in the 
while llanncls and blue stockings of the 
Tigers was resolved to play his l>csl 
alongside the old master whose pride, 
they knew, was at slake this Saturday 
night in Social Security Baseball Park. 

I7espite the fact that this was the night 
the masses traditionallv go to tlie mov- 
ies. a good crowd of more than 6.0(X) 
fans turned out to sec Spahn. .X burst 
of cheers rolled across the dugout roof 
as he trotted up the steps and priK’eedcd 
with his ducklike gait to the mound to 
face the Jalisco Charros (C’owbovs). He 
would admit later that he had not known 
the name of the team he pitched against. 

As he studied his catcher’s first signal, 
his left hand hold the hall on his bui- 
continufd 
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SPA MNIC ronilnurd 


locks, the posture familiar to two dec- 
ades of Spahn fans, and then he was 
into his famous pendulum windup, both 
hands sweeping forward to eye level, 
then dow nward and back. His right knee 
kicked high in the air. and from some- 
where behind that knee Warren Spahn’s 
fast ball sailed at a little man named 
Francisco Garcia. Garcia jumped on it 
and bounced out to third. 

•'How was he? Quick?" Garcia was 
asked in the dugout. 

■‘Prciiy fast for a man his age.” 

“How would you know? You didn't 
wait to look," 

'■Well. I didn't want to wait for War- 
ren Spahn's screwball and look foolish." 


T Ik- second batter chose to wail, and 
on a 3-2 pilch lined a single to left 
field. Spahn's curve was not breaking — 
the thin air of Mexico City. 7.800 feet 
high, olTcrs little of the resistance a curve 
needs— so now he tired a fast ball to a 
rang\ Negro from the Virgin Islands, F.l- 
rod Hendricks. Hendricks caught it on 
the handle of his bat and bloopcd it over 
second base. There were runners on first 
and second, and Spahn knew that here, 
against a band of Latin kids who aver- 
aged less than S400 a month, he could 
do nothing right. 

Me shook off his catcher's next sign. 
Sergio Gonzalez, the sii>cky youngcatch- 
er. had gone into the game saying. "I 
am very emotional for Spahn tonight. I 
am going to guide him the best in my 
life, the best I ever catch for anybody." 
But Spahn. who throughout his career 
had lusted after victories as few pitch- 
ers have, was realizing the ignominy of 
his predicament and was determined that 
if he were to lose, it would be by his 
own wits. 

His next pilch, alas, hit the dirt in 
front of the plate. Suddenly, from the 
first-base grandstand came a shrill, con- 
temptuous chorus of Latin Americans 
whistling through their teeth. Followers 
of the hated Mexico City Reds attend 
Tiger games, convening on the first-base 
side to whistle at Tiger failures. Spahn 
was choice prey. As if in reply, he cut 
loose with a rakish submarine dclixery. 
It was outside, and the whistles came 
louder. 

He went to his fast ball but the hitter 
bounced it through the infield, driving 
in a run and sending Hendricks to third. 
"You stupid ass," Spahn told himself. 


"your wife was right. What the hell are 
you doing here?" 

The old man was unraveling. Trying to 
pick off the runner at first, he hit his 
first baseman's chest on one bounce. 
More whistling drilled at his ears. Be- 
fore he was able to get the side out. he 
gave up a walk and then a sacrifice fly 
that brought in a second run. 

"Mow’d it fed?" he was asked in the 
dugout. 

"Strange. Everything’s just strange. 
That's the first lime I've pitched in a 
game since September." He forced the 
clown's smile upon his face. 

In keeping with the informality of 
Mexican baseball, sportswriicrs. total 
strangers and .small boys milled in the 
dugout. Spahn retreated to a corner 
where, still smiling gallantly, he placed 
a friendly hand on his catcher’s shoulder 
and quietly tried to explain to him that 
he could not tell whether he was flash- 
ing two. three or four fingers when he 
gave the signs. From Del Crandall and 
Joe Torre, Spahn had arrived at Sergio 
Gonzalez, unhappily. Know ingGonzaIcz 
frequently would not call the pitch he 
wanted to throw. Spahn gently advised 
him that he sometimes would ignore his 
signs rather than shake them ofT and em- 
barrass him before the fans. 

At the opposite end of the dugout the 
Tigers’ manager, a man of stolid Indian 
features named Ricardo Garza, was de- 
ciding to evade his responsibilities at 
any cost. "I wouldn’t like to lake Spahn 
out." he said. "He can pilch as long as 
he wants to." 

Spahn gave up only one hit. a drag 
bunt, in the second inning, and as the 
Tigers trotted to the dugout a cry rang 
ouiin Spanish. "Let’s help the old man!" 
But the Tiger batters were pressing, and 
they could do nothing with the Jalisco 
pitcher, a chesty little kid named Fide! 
Vega, who for his size threw surprisingly 
hard. Meanwhile. Spahn himself seemed 
to grow stronger. In the third inning he 
was mixing up his pitches, setting the 
batters up, playing the cat-and-mouse 
game that had carried him to greatness. 
He had lived on craft, not muscle, and 
it was partly for this reason that he had 
said no when Chub I ceney of the Giants 
asked him to come to spring training for 
a look-see, without a contract. A crafts- 
man docs not allow himself to be de- 
meaned. Spahn's pride was well-known. 
No club made him an ofler because, he 
suspected, the general managers were 


ashamed to suggest the salary they were 
willing to risk. 

He had been w histled at derisively, but 
he had fought back and silenced the 
whistlers, for now Warren Spahn was in 
a pitchers' duel with Fidel Vega. As if 
touched by this tense turn of events, the 
iron hand of Mexican League discipline 
cracked down. The umpire marched to 
the Tigers’ dugout and ordered a Yankee 
journalist to put out his cigar. 

"One more inning and that’s it,” 
Spahn told Manager Garza after he had 
worked the fourth. He was still trailing. 
2-0, and the altitude and his lack of con- 
ditioning were wearing him down. Still, 
he was pleased, because he had not ex- 
pected to pilch more than three innings 
and because his changcup, wild in the 
first inning, was now working. "I’m try- 
ing to teach these guys the change." 
Spahn said. "I wanted to get at least one 
over the plate so I can say. 'See. . . " 

Beside him. the smiling interpreter. 
Fernando Remes. patted Spahn’s knee 
and said. "He is a nice teacher." 

"Yeah," Spahn answered, "but the 
teacher's losing." 

"You won many, many games before." 

Spahn drew a linger across the word 
Tigres on his shirt. "This is the team. 
This is tonight." 

Remes patted his knee again, saying 
gently, "The game is not over. Warren." 

The fifth inning would be the last, per- 
haps, that Warren Spahn would ever 
pitch. He faced the top of the Jalisco 
baiting order and went to work setting 
up the batters for the pitch of his choice. 
The leadolT man went down, cutting 
viciously as Spahn’s screwball dipped 
under his bat, and the second batter 
struck out the same way. Elrod Hen- 
dricks stepped to the plate. Earlier, 
Spahn had made note of his quick, pow- 
erful swing and had vxondcred why Hen- 
dricks was not in the big leagues. Hen- 
dricks. a catcher, had in fact played four 
years of minor league ball in the Slates, 
but a succession of broken bones caused 
him to be adjudged too brittle. "I still 
think someone ought to take a chance 
on him." Spahn had insisted, sympa- 
thetic to u fellow oulca.st. 

Hendricks flashed his hat into Spahn’s 
first pilch. The ball rose in a great arc, 
heading toward the right-field comer 
352 feel away and disappeared far over 
the bleachers — foul by several feet. 
Spahn leaned forward and stared with 
mock rage at Hendricks until Hendricks 
coniinufd 
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you have to dictate when you’re on a trip, 



you need 
a good listener. 


Take a Dictaphone Travel-Master recorder. 

It's little and light. You can stick it in your 
overnight bag. Still, it’s rugged enough to catch 
every word you say. Perfectly. 

You can use the Travel-Master anywhere. 

It runs on rechargeable batteries so you never 
need a spare. 

You record on the unique Dictabelt with 


"sound you can see." Tiny grooves appear as 
you dictate so you’ll never lose your place. 

Unlike tapes and other belts, the Dictabelt 
can't be erased by accident. It's permanent. 

Dictabelts are small enough to file, 
light enough to mail back to the office for a nickel 
and cheap enough (only pennies) to throw out 
when you no longer need a record. 

Call your Dictaphone representative for 
additional details. While you’re at it, tell him 
about your in-office dictation problems. He's 
a good listener, too. □jctaphOlie 

"Dictation Syatemi 



Blends, bourbons, Canadians 
lend us your ears. 


Listen to its tingling tartness. 

Too exuberant to suppress. 

Sprite. With the tart ta.ste that 
gently tingles. Subtle. Interesting. 

Alive. Even ticklish. 

So tart and tingling, wc just couldn't 
keep it quiet. 


♦ ♦ 



SPAHNie rominufd 


Stepped out or the box laughing. “What 
are you trying to do?” Spahn burked. 
“Make the old man look bad?" 

He v.hceled into a grotesque subma- 
rine delivery, almost scraping his knuck- 
les in the dirt, and just as he let the ball 
slip from his fingers he cried menacingly 
to Hendricks, "Look out." 

The pitch rose soft and dinky, floating 
over the umpire’s head. Instantly, the 
Reds' fans were back in action, whis- 
tling. but this time there \sas /hrsni in 
the air. for any fool could sec that the 
warhorse meant to go out laughing, on 
good times. Me submarined the ball 
again, wickedly fast this time — but six 
feet outside, a direct hit on the screen. 
Then turning serious. Spahn resumed 
his overarm motion, firing a strike and 
then getting Hendricks on a fly to right 
field. In his five innings Spahn had 
given up seven hits, but all were singles 
and five of them were so cheap that a 
big-league infield would have turned 
most of them into outs. 

Beneath the smile that Spahn wore as 
he returned to the dugout. he knew that 
as matters now stood, the wire .services 
would report to Americans in the morn- 
ing that he had su(rercd defeat at the 
hands of the obscure Jalisco Charros. 
He wanted to go to his hold, but he 
could not resist waiting to see if the 
Tigers, held to two hits thus far. could 
save his honor in their half of the fifth. 
The first batter walked, and then 
Gon/alcz, the catcher, bunted him to 
second. Now Spahn himself was at bat. 
Turning to the catcher, the bilingual 
Elrod Hendricks, he said. “Tell the 
umpire 1 said he worked a wonderful 
game for me." Then Spahn struck out, 
Two outs, and now the issue was in the 
hands of Interpreter Romes, 

OU\' Romes cracked a double down 
the left-field line, driving in a run. The 
crowd, having been informed by the 
public-address announcer that Spahn 
was through and therefore knowing the 
slakes, exploded like a Noire Dame 
football throng: 

“Albio. alabao. ala-bin-bon-ba 
Tigres. tigres. 

Rah, rah. rah." 

0/<^' again. Ramiro Rubio tripled into 
the right eenler-lield ptKket. and Spahn 
was off the hook. Tiger players swarmed 
over him. pumping his hand, pounding 
his back. His voice boomed. “I need 1 1 
victories to be the winningest pitcher in 


National League history, and if I gel 
this one in I'm gonna count it. Come 
aw vvwwn. Castro." Arnoldo Castro, the 
Tigers* star power hitter, was at bat. 

Fidel Vega, not as chesty as he had 
been earlier, fired his first pitch for 
a strike, but then he fell behind, pitching 
low twice. “.Ah, si." murmured Spahn. 
Vega had to make the next pitch a strike, 
and Arnoldo Castro knew it. The pitch 
sailed letter high on the outside corner. 
Castro met it. Though right-handed, he 
drove the ball high to right field— deep 
but not quite deep enough to clear the 
fence — so high that the right fielder, 
running methodically to his left, seemed 
sure of catching it. 

Yet Hector Barnclchc. the young gen- 
eral manager who had enticed Spahn 
into risking his self-respect, was on his 
feel in the dugout. shouting happily. A 
year ago he had played right field for 
the Tigers until he hurt his shoulder, 
and he knew instantly that the Jalisco 
right fielder had neglected one factor. 
Mexico City's stiff night brec/c causes 
balls hit to right to slice from the lop 
of their arc like a golf ball. Barnetchc 
himself had learned to “play to a spot" 
to anticipate the slice and sprint head- 
long to the hall's destination point. The 
Jalisco right fielder, seeing his error, was 
sprinting, but too laic. He lunged, but 
the ball fell beyond his glove in the ex- 
tremity of the right-field corner. 

Social Security Baseball Park shook 
to the rafters. When the noise at last 
faded away, only the voice of an old 
pitcher, never satisfied in his hunger for 
another win. was heard crying into the 
night. “More runs!" commanded VN'ar- 
ren Spalin. 

-Mas, while Spahn rode to his hotel 
the Cliarros tied the game in the eighth, 
and though the Tigers came back to w in 
in the ninth. Spahn's victory had slipped 
away, ^'et his prediction, issued vvilh 
bravado, that he would enjoy the eve- 
ning, had come true. He did not know 
if he would pitch in Mexico again. He 
needed a week to think it over, he said, 
agreeing that a victory there would prove 
nothing. If he had been able to read 
Spanish, however, he would have learned 
that to Mexicans he already had proved 
his enduring quality. In its account of 
the ganic. Sunday morning's edition of 
Wivi'datU's called upon an old Mexican 
proverb: "The rich man has more when 
he becomes poor than the poor man has 
when he gels rich." eno 
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Hoiv much 

TENNIS 

do you know? 

» What is the Wightman Cup? 

♦ Should there be a universal 
surface for tennis? 

« When should you give your son 
or daughter tennis lessons? 

• How do you learn a serve "wide 
to the backhand"? 

« Is there a good Racquet Club in 
Puerto Rico? 

4 How tall is Arthur Ashe? 

4 Is Spain still in the Davis Cup 
competition? 

4 Where can you take tennis 
lessons in Colorado Springs or 
Chicago or Miami? 

4 Is "watch the ball" a good hint 
for correcting tennis faults? 

4 Can small players become great 
champions? 

4 Who won the Italian National 
title and how far did the 
Americans get? 

4 Canany linesman call a footfault? 
4 How does Vic Seixas get 
topspin on the ball? 

4 What are the "name brand" 
tennis rackets? 

4 Where does a service weakness 
scarcely show up? 

4 What is the "round of 16"? 

4 Where can you buy attractive 
tennis dresses? 

4 Is there a hotel that offers 
tennis in Washington, D. C.? 

4 Did the U. S. beat Australia in 
the Federation Cup? 

4 What companies install tennis 
courts? 

Answers in the July issue of 


world 


tennis 


Rfitiiliir I onitihulori: 

Pancho Sciiuta. (larJnar Mullov. Ken 
Rysc».iU. Arthur A\he. P.in>.hi> Vinn/alez 


Sjwcial Inlroeliu fory Ofjer 
HAI.r-PRICE! 

4 months at SI. 00 

WoiUI Tennii M.iu.izinc 
x; Bc."cf bl. 

New V«tk. N. V. 100(15 
• Please senti me W'nniD Trssis at ih< 
special iniriHluciory offer of $1.00 for foui 
months. 

My Name 


Q Sl.tKI enclosed 


t>r. if you prefer. 
□ B.U me ■ 


ON THE HIGH 


SEAS 


A WET 
WOIMOROUS 

WAY 
TO JOY 


A total of 45 occan-racing yachts arc hanging restlessly on 
their moorings or groaning at dockside in Bermuda's Ham- 
ilton Harbour this week as their creus and skippers make 
ready to set sail on the biggest blue-water race ever sched- 
uled; the 3.500-mile run from Bermuda to Copenhagen. 
■'This large entry list." says a formal bulletin on that race, 
"is certainly a testimony to the great increase of interest in 
long-distance ocean racing" (.vec cfner). What makes the 
testiniony even more telling is the fact that the yachts head- 
ing out across the Atlantic have just completed another race 
- the biennial 635-mile Newport-to-Bcrmuda. 

Although it is neither the longest nor the rougliest of 
the regularly scheduled blue-water events, the 60-ycar-otd 
Bermuda race has established itself as the classic of them 
all. Its course leads through sudden squalls that keep a 
sailor honest, tracks across a slippery current called the 
Gulf Stream whose swirls and eddies can cost a skipper 
the difference in his boat's raied-timc allowance, and aims 
at an island target so small that many a navigator has 
missed it altogether. 

This year's race to the Onion Patch was notable both for 
too much wind and too little. The course was pockmarked 
with angry squalls and Hat calms. Wind velocities ran from 
nothing at all to 50 knots. Before the race was done. 10 
boats had got into serious trouble and one of them, the 
U.S. Naval Academy 's Tl-foot yawl Royono, had the gall- 
ing experience of having to call on its rival service, the U.S. 
Coast Guard, for help. Over and beyond that catastrophe, 
there were more cases of seasickness scattered throughout 
the armada than any veteran could remember. 

Thanks to the churlishness of the weather, it was slow 
going for all the 167 contestants. Jim Kilroy's big aluminum 
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sloop Kiuha //. the first to pass St. David's Head, took just 
over 105 hours to make the passage from Newport (tortoise 
time compared lo the record 70 hours U minutes set by 
in 1956), and T. Vincent Lcarson's lively little Cal- 
40 Thuiuii’rbin/, the overall winner on corrected time, spent 
almost 1 12 hours on the trip. 

ThiimU'rhiri/‘s victory, the most recent in a long series 
of spectacular wins for this California-built class, was de- 
termined by a computer in New York long after Learson 
had snugged down his boat and headed for his Westchester 
County home by air. This year, instead of assigning a spe- 
cific time allowance to each boat according to its Cruising 
Club of America rating before the race began, the commit- 
tee decided to try a new' trick of electronic handicapping. 

As each boat crossed the finish line, its elapsed time was 
fed into the computer by Telex along w-ith its rating and 
spccd-madc-good along the course. When 75' of the fleet 
was in, the w heels began w hirring in New York to construct 
an average performance curve. Then the actual performance 
of each boat was measured against this curve to determine 
its handicap and thus the winner of the race. 

Before the final results were in a number of boats were 
touted to win, hut the wise money was on Thimderbinl 
long before she came into sight. Under the smart handling 
of a crew that numbered among its members her designer. 
Bill Lapworlh, and Olympic Sailor Lowell North, Thunder- 
bird shot from wave crest to wave crest at such a pace that 
Lapworth at one point "thought we'd sailed off the edge 
of the world." 

When the frustrating race was over, practically every sail- 
or vowed he would never be caught dead on that particular 
run again. This is ihc way of ocean sailors and il leads to 


the question; Why do they do il? Whal carries sensible men 
into the empty blue? Why do more and more people want 
lo race on the ocean? From Hamiluin. Spouts Ua.iJsiB.A,T to 
Stiff Writer Hugh Whall. a veteran of more than a score of 
distance races, attempted an answer: "The things that drive 
a man to ocean sailing.” he wrote, "must be pretty much 
the same as those that drive him to drink. For of all sports, 
this is the most habit-forming, the most expensive, the most 
exasperating, the most exciting, the most sooiliing. the most 
strenuous, the most uncomfortable and the most fun. No 
other sport demands such consistent teamwork of its vota- 
ries or imposes such irritating intimacy. Ocean crews must 
learn lo live and work together in damp discomfort, strain- 
ing muscles that have had no time to rest at the barked 
command of a skipper who may or may not know what 
he's up to. W'hcn the wind is howling like a banshee and 
darkness turns the horizon into a jagged menace, land can 
seem very far away, and there is no honest sailor w ho would 
nrt admit to a sense of loneliness and desolation, particu- 
larly if he suffers, as I do. from seasickness. Yet as surely 
as the new day banishes the night, a brisk breeze in the 
morning under a warm sun and the reassuring scent of 
bacon crisping in the galley w ill set the night's terrors scurry- 
ing and raise a sailor's spirits again. So always, though you 
thank God a race is over, you Jump at the chance lo sign on 
for the next one." 

That is how one sailor feels about iiccan racing, It is a 
feeling doubtless shared by most of the 550-odd heading 
for Denmark this week. The next 14 pages provide a sample 
of the beauty they will see on the way. a discussion of the 
kind of boat that wins for them and a taste of the Nordic 
hospitality that will greet them when the long race is over. 
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THE 
IIMEFFABLE 
CURL 
□ F A SAIL 


The first transatlantic yacht race 
was sailed 10Q years ago by pro- 
fessional crews. One owner went 
along for the ride, the others 
simply waited ashore to collect a 
bet of $30,000. Since then, ocean 
yachtsmen have learned that far 
richer rewards are earned by 
working their own boats. Not the 
least of these are such delights 
to the eye as are shown here — 
vast expanses of blue-green sea, 
the ineffable curl of a white sail 
and the peaceful dapple of sun- 
light in some snug anchorage. 


PAIINJTIIMGS BY TOM ALLEN 
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Btg-boat sailing is full of 
contrasts: the struggle on 
the foredeck at sea over how 
to set a spinnaker Cleft), the 
domestic moment at the 
mooring when the wet sails 
ere hung out to dry like laun- 
dry (right) and the peaceful 
thank-God-it’s-over drink. 





HIGH SEAS rvnHtuird 


A 

HIGH FASHIOIM 
MODEL 
TAKES OVER 


A courageous ocean sailor 
tightroping his way forward 
along the boom to make an 
adjustment on the mainsail 
creates a sharply human ac- 
cent in the geometrical pat- 
tern of straining Dacron sails. 


t ke those of a vioman's skin, the lines of an occan'racing boat 
■ are dictated by fad. fashion and ne« materials — and nothing 
sets a style quicker than winning races. Some [seople laughed back in 
iy54 when Carieion Mitchell first unveiled his chubby, comfortable 
little yawl Fiiiislene and called her a racer. No boat so dowagerlike, 
they said, could possibly gel out of her own way. let alone win a race. 
But even before hinisterrehad settled down to one of the most monot- 
onous series of wins in the history of ocean racing (she won the New- 
pvirt-Bermuda three times, the only boat ever to do so), the scoffers 
had begun urging their own naval architects to duplicate her lines. 

In the case of Finisterre. whose form was conceived irt the inspired 
bruin of Designer Olin Stephens and whose every plank was placed 
with meticulous cure by Boatbuilder Seth Persson. such duplication 
was not easy, though imitations were plentiful. Ttxlay’s envious 
owner-skippers are luckier, for the winningest racing boat on the 
ocean scene right now is a mass-produced, onc-design fiber-glass stock 
job that pops out of a mold as much like her sister ships as two 
Ford Mustangs. 

The boat of the 1960$ is known generically as the Cal-40. and her 
collective racing record is spectacular. In the first year that the class 
appeared, a Cul-40 called Conquisiathr beat all the famed custom- 
built old-timers around the southern circuit. Next year a handful of 
Cal-40s set sail across the Pacific in the 2,225-mile Los Angeles-to- 
Honolulu race. One of them. Don Salisbury's Psyche, came in first 
overall, another placed second and another sixth. Early this year, 
for the second time, another Cal-40 (Ted Turner's Vamp .T) won over- 
all in the prestigious SORC. In the Cape May-to-Newporl race last 
month, Cal-40s finished first and third in their class. cominurd 
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This sprightly, 40-fiwi racc-winncf Wias 
conceived on the drawing board of a West 
Coast sailor who believes in long silences, 
light displacement and a minimum of fal^ 
modesty. "The Cal-40," says 46-ycar-old 
IJesigner Bill Lapworth. a transplant from 
Michigan to Newport Beach. Calif.. "giKs 
a whole lot faster than other bswls.” Which 
is exactly w hat he and George Gnfttlh. »ho 
instigated (he design, and Jack Jensen, who 
builds the boats, had in mind when they 
first got to work. 

Lapworth has never tank*testcd a hull 
in his life, and he doesn't care a fig for 
the rule-beating tricks that build a low han- 
dicap into a boat. "Rating” is what rac- 
ing men call the magic formula that bal- 
ances a boat's waterline length against her 
sail area and other factors in an attempt 
to make her equal to other boats. Most 
designers arc constantly aiming at a low 
rating, but. says Lapworth. seeming almost 
embarrassed as he stares at his feet and 
smiles shyly behind horn-rimmed glasses, 
"We never looked at the Cal-40's rating 
until we got the first boat built.” Well he 
might look embarrassed for. as it turned 
out. the Cal-40 rales a g(H>d two feel more 
than most boats her si/e, and this in a cut- 
throat game where half a foot can mean 
winning or losing. The thing is that the 
Cal-40 wins anyway. 

One of the tricks that make this pos- 
sible is the unusual design of her under- 
body. In profile (lefi) the Cal-40 kwks 
more like an K.A.O. Schwarz toy designed 
to sail across the lake in Central Park than 
a real txrean racer. As in the Schwarr toy 

and for somewhat the same purpose - 
her deep keel is widely separated from a 
so-called “spade” rudder that hangs inde- 
pendently well aft. This arrangement, which 
has already been widely Invltated. U Lap- 
worth's method of providing fingertip steer- 
ing control with a minimum of drug and 
thus doing away with many of the draw- 
backs generally associated with a light- 
weight boat. 

For years designers have been arguing 
on the ocean, in testing tanks and on draft- 
ing tables over the relative merits of boats 
built with the solid substance, curvaceous 
lines and sensuous aspect of a Sophia Loren 
and boats constructed more along the an- 
gular lines of a high-fashion model, F.vcry- 
ihing about and aboard the Cut-40 is aimed 
at paring her weight to a minimum. Neither 
Designer Lapworth nor Builder Jensen of 
Costa Mesa. Calif, will consent to any 
owner's request for alteration of design (hat 
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H«imsrnan‘» vie\w daft) showa 
Uie ciaan dasion of ttia Cal-dO 
cockolt: and cna carafuHy an* 
Qiad winehas. A naw hull la 
ahown below ready Co Oa cak- 
an out of tea ciamahail mold. 


adds an unnecessary ounce to her bulk. But 
sheer lightness can be u drawback as well 
as an advantage. 

The speed of a sailboat is achieved for the 
most part through a combination of water- 
line length and sail area. Lapworih gave the 
Cal-40 nearly two feet more waterline than 
any contparable boat, piled 700 square feet 
of sail on her rigging and hung three tons 
of lead on a short, deep, fin keel to counter- 
balance it when the wind is up. Then, to keep 
his boat from spinning on her sharp keel 
like a ballet dancer on one toe, he hung his 
spade rudder out aft like the last ventral fin 
of a Wahoo. where it could exert the most 
leverage with the least effort and still sub- 
stantially reduce what designers call "wet- 
ted surface." 

In simple language, wetted surface is that 
part of a hull that ruts against the water 
producing friction and drag to slow the 
boat dow n. Bill Lapworih has no use for any- 
thing. below the waterline or above it. that 
wilt slow his boats down. Unlike Mitchell's 
Fini.uerre. which was specifically designed 
to achieve her speed while still presiding a 
maximum of bclow -dccks comfort for cap- 
tain and crew, the Cal-40's accent is en- 
tirely on speed. There is a stark absence of 
hund-polished tables, chrome shower baths, 
fancy ice-making machines and other gad- 
getry aboard, but the backs of settees arc 
precisely angled to counteract fatigue and 
thus keep a crew in top shape. romimmi 
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This businesslike approach is followed in 
every inch of (he design. In most boats, 
the transducer element of (he dcpih-linder 
hangs in the water under the bottom pro- 
viding some not much, but some — drag. 
The Cal*40 puts the transducer in a little 
(Kean of its own a bos of water inside 
the boat- The electronic effect is the same; 
the drag is nil. 

In other boats, toilet drains, intake valves 
and other fittings that must go through the 
hull all stand out an eighth of an inch or so 
and thus create drag. On the Cal-40 these 
filings are sunk flush with the surface of 
the hull, hven the auusmatic bilge pump 
is designed so (hat (he water it pumps out 
flows into (he cockpit and over the feet 
of the crew before it runs overboard through 
special drains. Clammy as this may sound, 
there isgiHid reasoning behind it. '‘ir there’s 
water in the bilge, we want the crew to know 
about it,” says Jensen Esecutivc Charlie 
Thomas. "People don't like this, and a cus- 
tomer will say to us. 'Let's run it over the 
side anyway.' Rut we won't do it. It's a 
safety factor." 

Like the settee bucks below, the coamings 
that line the cockpit seats and against 
which the crew may have to lean for long 
hours at sea are angled for cficicnt com- 
fort. Cleats and winches ore installed at 
carefully studied positions and arc tilted so 
sheets and other running rigging can be 
made fast at the best possible points. The 
top of the cabin is set at the right height 
for the man on deck, not the man below- - 
low enough so the helmsman gets an unob- 
structed view all the way forward. "You may 
not have a lot of headriKim below." says a 
Jensen man. "but you have plenty of visi- 
bility topside," 

Just as Fiaisierre, now an old-fashioned 
kind of ocean racer, was built for com- 
fort and achieved speed, the Cal-40. prod- 
uct of modern mass-production technolo- 
gy, is built for speed and achieves a cer- 
tain comfort and luxury of its own, Old 
Nat HerreshofT. who built some of the fin- 
est wooden boats in the history of the sea 
at Bristol. R.I., might blanch if he saw 
these gleaming while wonders of hber glass 
pop out of (heir clamshell molds, but even 
Captain Nat with all his know-how and 
the cheap labor of his day could not have 
duplicated the S27,S0U Cal-40 at any price 
50 years ago. 

The Cal-40 is doing more (ban winning 
ocean races. It is changing the whole ocean- 
racing picture. 


A SCAIMDINAVIAIM 
SAILFEST 


The end of any voyage warrants 
a celebration. The yachtsmen 
heading for Denmark this week 
will find some 2,OOD small- 
boat sailors celebrating the 
1QOth birthday of the Royal Da- 
nish Yacht Club in a wild frug 
of summertime sailing. Like the 
couple waiting at right behind 
their sailbags at Denmark’s 
Skovshoved Sejlklub, the trans- 
atlantic sailors will soon find 
themselves racing around the 
buoys in boats ranging from 
5.5-meters to OK dinghies. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICHARD MEEK 
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Someday these young Vikings may be sailing the Atlantic. 




Here they are ghosting along under a sheer rock wall of Oslo Fjord in their little G-dinghy. 






HIGH SEAS continurd 


WHEN THE RACING IS GONE 


When ail the racing, offshore and inshore, 
is over and done w ith, the crews of the U.S. 
yachts will find themselves free to enjoy a 
Scandinavian summer. There can certainly be 
no more pleasant antidote to 20 days on the 
open Atlantic than Copenhagen itself. Un- 
like Oslo and Stockholm. Copenhagen has 
no blue l.aws; there is almost no restriction 
on the eating, drinking and merrymaking 
hours, and the centenary celebrations will 
magnify the always festive atmosphere of a 
Copenhagen summer. There will be a Dun- 
kirkian fleet of pleasure craft crowding the 
Danish waterfront from Skagen at the 
northern tip of Jutland down lo.Skovshovcd, 
the mam harbor of the Royal Danish Yacht 
Club more than 2,()00 boats from Europe, 
the U S.. Australia, Argentina and Bermuda. 
The nearby Bellevue Beach Hotel will be a 
center for visiting yachtsmen. Its wide, cool, 
awning-shaded verandas overlook a sandy 
strand lined with white cabana tents and 
blondes in bikinis. Copenhagen itself has 
36 first-class restaurants and possibly the 
world's best fish, plaice and sole so fresh 
they taste of the sea. Tuborg's Export and 
f-cstival arc the beers to drink with your 
Hurald Jensen or Jubilaeum aquavit and 
open sandwiches of brown bread, superb 
Danish butter and tiny rejer shrimps. When, 
after a sojourn in Denmark, "the wind sits 
in the shoulder of your sail,” there is some 
lovely gunkholing to be done along the 
coasts of Sweden and Norw ay. 

An ideal cruise starts east from Copen- 
hagen into the brackish, tideless Baltic and 
skirls the southern coast of Sweden, then 
turns north for Stockholm. If you can live 
aboard your boat, you will solve what might 
otherwise be an accommodations problem. 

Drop anchor for a few hours or overnight 
in the medieval town of Simrishamn, with its 
winding narrow streets and half-timbered 
houses. This port's smoked eel is shipped 
around the world. 

Farther up the Baltic coast is Karlskrona, 
Sweden's oldest naval station, with a nauti- 


cal museum and porlsidc restaurants that 
serve herring in every conceivable guise: 
pickled, smoked, fried, tossed in salads and 
baked in puddings. 

Sail north then from Karlskrona through 
Kalmar Sound, an 80-miIe stretch of blue 
water sheltered by the beautiful island of 
Oland. Its headlands are crowned with 
windmills, its meadows arc awash with lilies 
and roses and its sandy beaches are a haven 
for nude sunbathers. In July and August the 
sun shines over Sweden for 20 hours a day 
and all of Scandinavia is stricken with sun 
madness. Gland's liny holiday port of Borg- 
holm, like every other seaside village, will he 
filled to the rooftops. This is the season for 
one of Sweden's favorite delicacies, cray fish 
served cold and spiced with dill, so book 
a table in advance at Riddaregurden. The 
plates come piled high w nh the six-inch crea- 
tures. and a glass of schnapps is traditional- 
ly downed with each claw on the plate. 

The next port of call on your northward 
journey might be Visby, the ancient Hanse- 
atic port on the island of Gotland. The walls 
of the city that was once the most powerful 
in northern Europe date to the 1 2th century, 
and pre-Christian rune stones and Vikmg 
hieroglyphics arc found all over the land- 
scape. Sandhamn, headquarters of the 125- 
ycar-old Royal Swedish Yacht Club, is a 
day's sail from Visby, in the midst of the 
thousands of scattered islands chat make up 
the Stockholm archipelago. .Ml foreign 
yachtsmen are made welcome at the charm- 
ing Victorian yacht club {opposite), and the 
surrounding waters are hauntingly beautiful. 

Stockholm is a five-hour sail from Sand- 
hamn. One ties up at Strandvagen, Stock- 
holm's Embassy Row. There are many su- 
perb restaurants in Stockholm, but the 
world's best smorgasbord is at the Opera 
Kallaren. As you cruise along its rich buffet, 
be sure to leave stowage space for the cloud- 
berry ice-cream tart. 

The most unusual spectacle in Stockholm 
this summer is a show called She, a Caihe- 


Jral at the Museum of Mtxlern Art. Ii con- 
sists of a sculptured female form, 82 feet 
long and three stones high. A planeianum 
lies in one globular breast, a bar in the other, 
and a 1922 Garbo movie is projected inside 
the figure's left arm. 

VS hen you leave Stockholm guide your 
boat through the Gota Canal, connecting 
the Baltic with Goteborg on the Kattegat 
arm of the North Sea. It was used in the 
I9th century' for commercial shipping but 
now is almost solely a route for plca.surc 
cruises. It is an idyllic waterway winding 
through beech and evergreen forests, farm- 
lands and Slone villages. Only a third of its 
347 miles is canals— the rest is rivers and 
lakes. There arc 65 locks, the highest 3(M feet 
above sea level. The trip lakes about three 
days, All bridges arc draw or open bridges, 
so you do not have to lower your mast. 

Once at Goteborg, you're back in Atlan- 
tic waters— saltier and trickier. Work north- 
ward along the glacicr-carvcd islands and 
walks of the Oslo fjord up to Oslo to com- 
plete a cruise of the Three Crown Cities of 
the North. 

The island of Hankoc, 8U miles dow n the 
fjord from Oslo, is the center of Norway's 
major regattas. The Hankoe Hotel, built in 
1877, runs a sailing school for youngsters. 
Norway has a more severe climate than its 
southerly neighbors, a fact reflected in what 
you get to eat there. The national summer 
dish, for example, is spekemat, thinly sliced 
ham or mutton that has been dried for 
seven to eight months of arctic winter. It 
is often served with scrambled eggs. The 
grill in the Grand Hotel is Oslo's best. Have 
the pot-roasted ptarmigan or reindeer steak. 
As in all Scandinavia, beer is the w ine of the 
country; Norwegian pilsner goes best with 
this hardy fare. You can sip it at the Dron- 
ningcn Restaurant at the end of the Royal 
Norwegian Yacht Club pier while you watch 
King Olav and Crown Prince Harald rig- 
ging their 5.5s for an afternoon race. 

— Fred R. Smiih 


U.S. sailors will be welcome at the Royal Swedish Yacht Club's Sandhamn headquarters. 
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The way Oregon Representa* | 
live Robert Duncan tells about 
them, his semipro baseball days 
as a teen-ager in Alaska stiund 
like something out of Robert 
Service: the daily nine hours in ^ 
the gold fields north of Fair- j 
banks, the weary bus trip back 
to town, the two-mile walk to the 
ball park and the nine-inning 
games eyeball to eyeball with the 
glowering midnight sun— and all 
without a whimper. “Semipro 
meant half got paid and half 
didn’t." says the Congressman. 
"My half didn’t." Which stoi- 
cism brought him around to 
alerting Oregon voters (he’s run- 
ning for the Senate this year) 
to keep tabs on him during the 
annual Congressional game in 
Washington’s D.C. Stadium 
last week. Duncan hit 3 for 3. 
scored a run and raised his four- 
year series average to a fittingly 
Iegcnd-si7cd .571- 

As one who grew up on inti- 
mate terms with poverty, filth, 
bad housing, poor schools and 
dope pushers. Lightweight 
Champion Carlos Ortiz ibchw) 
has opposed them all in his 
Democratic primary campaign 
for a state senate seat— a plat- 
form not likely to rctsel resi- 
dents of a heavily Puerto Ri- 
can slum district of New York 
City who vole this week. Should 
he win the primary, said the 
candidate who got considerable 


home-town exposure on TV the 
other night when he successfully 
defended his world title in Pitts- 
burgh. he hopes to schedule 
his next major fight in Madi- 
son Square Garden— and that 
just a few days before the gen- 
eral elections in November. 
"This way I’ll get good press 
coverage on the sports page.” 
says Carlos, catching on fast. 
"That’ll be worth about I.OtX) 
speeches and at least 300,000 
votes." 

Named to be co-chairman of 
the $500 million Hamilton Life 
Insurance Company of New 
York. .lackie Robinson was 
frank to say that "perhaps" his 
appointment was a "grandstand 
play" by his new employer. But 
whatever the motivation of 
Hamilton Life, said Robinson, 
"as long as Negroes arc brought 
into the mainstream of Amer- 
ican busine.ss. and young Ne- 
groes arc encouraged by my ca- 
reer, that’s all that counts." 

Fat and twelvish, Wilfred Pas- 
trano first put up his dukes to 
defend his honor against neigh- 
borhood teases - and grew up to 
be the light heavyweight cham- 
pion who once said. "Anybody 
who likes to fight is crazy," Now 
retired from boxing. Willie, at 30, 
is deeply involved in physical- 
fitness programs for the children 
I of North Miami Beach, and he 


says, ‘it's like my life was just 
starting. All that fighting was just 
school for what I’m doing now 
and a lot of things I hope to do." 

In his job Past ra no puts on swim- 
ming meets, track and field meets 
and tennis tournaments. "And 1 
have a boxing tournament com- | 
ing up. But that worries me 
some," says Willie. "I can’t in- 
clude the little girls in it." 

There is much that is right about 
sport, said UNESCO Director 
General Rene Maheu, from the 
fact that "for me an athletic 
competition is the modern form 
of the theater" to the fact that 
"the inequalities of life and of 
society arc wiped out. as if by 
magic, on the athletic field. 
Sports satisfy a profound desire 
for justice which touches partic- 
ularly the disinherited people of 
the world.’’ But when national- 
ism appears, snorted Maheu, it 
undercuts most of this good. "1 
find it vulgar and dangerous to 
mistake the French team for 
France." said the old professor. 
"In (his connection I find an 
abusive use of flags and nation- 
al anthems. There is an obvious 
— and stimelimcs ridiculous — 
disproportion between La Mar- 
-seiV/aae. with Us words and Us 
historical and political signifi- 
cance, and a soccer team." 

Among the many things Rt»cky 
(ira/iam) has had going for 
him down here arc TV and 
nightclub engagements, a TV 
commercial series for a "more 
cultured yogurt" and public 
appearances in which he urges 
good lilllcchildren to stick with , 
it and not wind up as dclin- ' 
quenis. But after he had been 
called to testify in an extortion 
trial on Long Island, the aging 
middleweight champion com- 
plained of image damage. "I’ve 
met four or five Presidents," he 
grumped. "They all said, ’Hel- 
lo.' Now this is going to hurt 
bad — to hurt like an s.o.b." 

An inventive little tyke. TV 
Singer .John Gary made his first 
scuba lung out of a fire-extin- 
guisher tank when he was 13 and 
I lived to (ell about it. With 20 


watery years of expcricrKC be- 
hind him. he is currently wind- 
ing up development of a sophis- 
ticated motor-driven backpack 
that can propel a skin diver ai 
the mere flip of a toggle switch. 
Cary believes his Aqua-Pcllcr 
will be as much a boon toiKcan- 
ography as to sport and will 
continue to perfect the acces- 
sory radio transceiver crash hel- 
met- "You need that because 
the Aqua-Pellcr can go nine 
knots." says Gary. "That’s like 
a torpedo — or like sky diving 
under the water. Bcaulifull" 

Himself bald as a bowling ball, 
Polish Premier Jozef (’yrankie- 
wicz stepped into the American 
Pavilion at the Poznan Trade 
Fair, found himself suitably 
fascinated by the mysterious 
workings of a bowling-alley 
pinsetter. Then, against his bet- 
ter judgment, he succumbed to 
U.S. Ambassador .John Gro- 
nouski's invitation to roll a 
couple down the imported alley 
^hehy^•). "I warn you I’m not 
very goiHl." said the Premier, 
preparatory to sending both 
balls skittering into the gutter. 
Thai left the pinsetter unmoved, 
but Gronouski got u spare and 
Kentucky Governor Edward 
Breathitt, also on hand, got a 
six. Cyrankiewicz got the lust 
word: "Next year I’ll get even 
at billiards. I'm much better 
at that." 
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Insure witli tlie company 
chosen hy America’s businessmen. 


Tell us we're “square” and wc’rc tickled. It 
means respon.si7)/e...the mood of this country. 
F'or there are more astronauts on our nation's 
hero list than oddball, big beat quartets. And 
it’s The Responsible Man who appreciates how 
we operate and serve his needs. 

It is a fact that more American businesses 


group-insure their employees through iEtna 
than any other company. This is testimony in- 
deed, because businessmen can't afford to make 
mistakes. Can you? 

Life insurance, after all, is serious business. 
So give yourself a very, very square deal. With 
The Responsible Man — from ^tna, 

THE CHOICE OF BUSINESSMEN 
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BRlDGE/CAar/es Goren 


Give the women a hand 


DoijOIA 

a^cm 



No matter how you drive, 
no oil lasts longer then Kendall. 

It saves you money and 
saves your motor, too . . . keeps it 
running smoother, quieter, 
longer, free from costly wear and 
need of repair. 

Refined from the richest 
100% Pennsylvania Crude Oil. 


KENDALL 

REFINING COMPANY 
BRADFORD. PENNA. 
Division of Wllco Chemicsl 
Company. Inc 


1 1 has been years since the U .S. has 
' made as good a showing in inlcrna- 
tiunal competition as it did in the recent 
World Olympiad Pairs events in Amster- 
dam. For a time it even seemed thai 
American players might capture alt three 
of the major titles. Mrs. Jutes Farell 
and Ivan Erdos of Los Angeles got the 
U.S. off to an excellent start by winning 
the Mixed Pair title. Then Mrs. John 
Gruver and Mrs. David Sachs of Balti- 
more led the qualifying rounds of the 
Women's Pairs by a wide margin, and 
Dr. John Fisher and young Jim Jacoby 
of Dallas were in front going into the 
final round of the Open Pairs. 

In the end. however, the Dutch stars. 
Bob Slavenburg and Hans Kreyns, edged 
the Texans for the Open Pair title, and 
Jane Juan and Joan Durran of Britain 
took the women's event by a narrow 
margin over Mrs. Gruver and Mrs. Sachs. 
Still, the U.S. performance was excellent. 
B, Jay Becker and Dorothy Hayden fin- 
ished third for the U.S. in the Open Pairs, 
and Mrs. Farell teamed with Peggy Solo- 
mon to finish third in the Women’s Pairs. 

Mrs. Farcll’s performance was excel- 
lent. Here she is at her best in a hand 
played with Erdos in the Mixed Pairs. 

S'eilher side NOH'I'H 

vulnerable 4 K k I 3 
H fi/ dealer V A K 8 7 

♦ 9 7 3 
4 8 2 

WEST 
4 A92 
V 9 2 

♦ A to 8 6 I 
4 9 6 4 

SOITH 

4 (W 10 .s 

V <1 6 4 

♦ K 2 
4 A K iO 7 

WK.ST NORTH KAf 

(LVrfos) 

PAS.S PAS.S PAJ 

PA.S.S 2 4 PA.‘ 

PA.SS t 4 PA.‘ 

PASS 

Opening lead: 2 of spades 


With 15 points, bolstered by a couple 
of 10-spots. South just could squeeze out 
a no trump opening, and her choice of 
that call gave her side an initial advan- 
tage. Many of the pairs in the field were 
using a weak no trump opening— their 
maximum high<ard strength was 14 
points — and were compelled to open the 
South hand w ith one chib. North would 
respond with one spade, and the con- 
tract for the spade game would be played 
from the wrong side of the table in that 
against East's norntal opening lead of 
the diamond queen. North had little or 
no chance. (A double finesse in clubs 
would succeed, but playing for a heart 
break was mathematically sounder, and 
declarer could not maneuver so as to 
fall back on the club play after discover- 
ing the bad break in hearts.) 

Mrs. Farell handled the play flawless- 
ly from the South seal, in spite of the 
threatening opening of the 2 of spades 
from West, which made it essential for 
her to ruff two losing clubs in dummy 
before the defenders could get in and 
play tvvo more rounds of trumps. She 
won the spade, cashed the top cards, 
rulfcd a club in dummy and returned to 
her hand w ith the queen of hearts. When 
she played her last club. West had to re- 
tain a safe exit card, so he discarded a 
low diamond. 

Dummy ruffed, and the trump king 
was led to West's ace. Now West used 
the heart exit card and locked the lead in 
dummy. It was tempting— but it would 
have been fatal— to lead up to the dia- 
mond king in hopes of finding the ace on 
side. The king would have fallen to West, 
a diamond would have put Hast in. and a 
third lead of hearts would have let West 
score the setting trick via a rulT. 

Instead, Mrs. Farell calmly led an- 
other high heart and offered West the 
choice of ruffing and leading a diamond 
to establish South's king or of discarding 
and giving declarer a chance to rulT a 
fourth heart in her hand and draw West's 
last trump. Either way, the contract was 
sure to make. end 


EAST 
4 76 
V J 10 5 3 
♦ 0 J 3 
4 0 J .3 3 


SOITH 

Fanil) 

1 N.T. 


50 



Weve come up with a smoother idea: 
a pick up with two front axles 



We don’t mind being first with a good idea. 

Wlien we found it would take two front 
axles to make a pick-up truck ride almost as 
smoothly as a passenger car, we didn’t hesitate. 

Result: Ford Twin-I-Beam Suspension. 
When one wheel goes over a bump the other 
wheel stays down on the road. With you 
riding in smooth comfort in between. And 
that was the whole idea. 

Some of our new ideas are far removed 
from trucks and cars. 


Engineers of our Philco subsidiary built 
the antenna for the satellite that sent back 
the first pictures of Mars. Another team 
created an electronic Zip Code Reader that’s 
helping the Post Office sort letters at the 
rate of 36,000 an hour. 

We even invented a bullet-resistant steel 
to help protect military helicopters. 

When a new idea makes a better product, 
we don’t mind being first. 

We’re sort of used to it. 





Satisfy your smoking taste 
with I1A\D)IS@)NI Little Cigars 
...even without inhaling! 

\ 


• Satisfying cigar taste 

• Slim, trim cigarette size 

• Genuine cork tip. crush-proof box. 



BASEBALL / William Leggett 


The heavenly home of the Anaheim Angels 


They were dying in Walter O'Malley's Chavez Ravine, but now 25 miles out of town, with Disneyland, 
Knott’s Berry Farm and John Birch as neighbors, Los Angeles' other team Is the success story of the year 


L ast week the Calirornia Angels re* 
- turned home from a highly success- 
ful road trip to lind themselves 1 > a 
very respectable fourth in the American 
League, and 2) the biggest thing to hit 
Orange County since Mickey Mouse. 
With the season not quite at the midway 
point the Angels have already drawn 
more people to their new stadiuni in 
suburban Anaheim than they did all 
last year as Walter O'Malley's tenants 
in Chavez Ravine. 25 miles to the north- 
west in the heart of Los Angeles. In 
fact, the Angels arc 200.000 better than 
last season — and with .16 home dates re- 
maining. they conceivably could finish 
the year with an attendance in the neigh- 
borhood of 1.500.000 and lead the 
American League. 

for reasons that probably involve 


both southern California freeway trafiic 
and the now-predictable length of .An- 
gel home games (all long). Anaheim 
crowds are already famous as the most 
dilatory in the major leagues; they all 
arrive at once, along with the first pitch. 
.Since nearly a third of the games played 
in the new S24 million stadiunt have 
taken three hours or more to finish, the 
fans can anticipate a long evening. Since 
the prevailing winds lift and carry a lly 
ball like a soaring turkey buzzard, they 
can also anticipate a long evening of fun. 
The wind has accounted for an inordi- 
nate number of home runs over the cen- 
ter-field fence, as well as one spectacular 
outfield catch after another. As the sign 
on the big A-frame scoreboard in left 
field says. wf.i.c-ome to thf hfavknly 
HOS tt. Ol 1HV. ANOtLS. 


The team has been averaging close to 
20,000 spectators a game, and huge, to- 
tally unexpected crowds show up at the 
oddest times. A Saturday game with the 
Red Sox. who haven't been out of the 
second division in seven years, drew 41,- 
000 -and it started at 5 p.m. (True, the 
.Angels were giving away a pony and a 
bicycle, but the pony was not Buckpass- 
er.) An 1 1 a.m. game with the Minnesota 
Twins on another Saturday drew 38.0(X); 
Walt Disney, a member of the .Angels' 
advisory board, helped that one by 
bringing several of his cartoon characters 
up the street from Disneyland, two miles 
away. The Angels, obviously, are a civic 
enterprise. 

When, in 1964. the Angels announced 
that they were considering moving from 
Los Angeles to Anaheim, baseball fans 
rmiinufti 
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snickered- In ilie minds of mosi. Ana- 
heim \'as assirciulcd onlv ilh Jack Ben- 
n>'s famous radio routine of 25 >cars 
agi>: "Train now leaving on track four 
for Anaheim. A/usa and Cucamonga." 
Five sears of tr>ing to huck the en- 
trenched Dodgers in Los Angeles had 
turned the .Angels into an expensive 
prohlcm for the American I cagiie as 
well as a cosil> liobbs for Owners Ciene 
Autr\. Boh Reynolds and Leonard K. 
firestone. From 1^61 through L)64 the 
Twins, for example, earned their travel, 
food and hotel expenses onl> twice when 
they flew west to play the Angels. Under 
the terms of tiieir contract with O’Mal- 
lev to lease Dodger Stadium, the Angels 
paid IVi ' t of annual total gate receipts 
(or S200.000 -whichever was higher). 
50' , of the concessitins and oH of the 
parking and just try to get to Dodger 
Stadium without driving and parking. 
Because of this contract and their failure 
to establish an identity of their own. the 
Angels were dying in metropoliian l.os 
Angeles. 

Tlvc .Angels had come iuti.i being in 
December I960 under the American 
I cague’s desperation expansion plan ; nd 
the only place they could lind to play 
was tiny VS'rigloy f ield with a capacity 
of 20..‘'4.5. and virlually no parking space. 
Because General Manager Lrcd Flancy 
built a club that could hit homers m 
VH riglcy I icld. the Angels won 70 games 
that first year, an impressive feu' for an 
expansion club, yet they drew only 600.- 
000 The next year the team moved into 
Dodger Stadium and. largely as a result 
of the 41 trades engineered by Haney, 
the Angels rose from that surprisingly 
good eighth in 1961 to an absolutely 
startling third. .Attendance soared to 
l.l44.tMK), 

\ et that was a drop m the bucket com- 
pared to the 2.755.(KH) the Dodgers drew 
in the same stadium the same season. 
The next three years the .Angels fin- 
ished ninth, tilth and seventh — and at- 
tendance slipped with them; to H2L000, 
to 760 OtH). to 567.tHX>. I he Dodgers in 
the same three seasons drew a total of 
iiHire than seven million spectators. 

Thus, the Angels' move to Anaheim 
was a necessity. 1 he city built a ball park, 
christened ii .Anaheim Stadium and al- 
lowed the team to call itself whatever it 
wanted, though there is still some rc- 
seninieni that ii was not named the 
Anaheim Angels. .After a lough lO-in- 
ning loss, a man said ti' Haney, "Ifyou 


had named 'em the .Anaheim Angels, it 
wouldn't have happened." 

l ounded in 1857 by a group of Ger- 
man wine growers. Anaheim even now 
is a city of only 150.000. with mostly 
iwo-slory office buildings in its small 
downtown area. But since J955 the pop- 
ulation has increased tenfold, and so 
have all the increments indigenous to 
the ''hedroom communities" of Los .An- 
geles. fherc is a pancake house called 
Sambo's, a combination restaurant and 
bar named Nip *n Sip. a chain of super- 
markets called Market Basket, an art 
store named Yc Oide Pop Art Shoppe. 
Yet in the 1950s the city’s transportation 
system consisted of one private company 
that owned two buses, and the police 
hardly dared to hold prisoners overnight 
in the ramshackle jail. Undaunted and 
aware of a Stanford research survey that 
showed .Anaheim and Orange County 
to be the I'a.sicst growing city and coun- 
ty in the I .S. Wall Disney plunked 
Disneyland down (here in 1955 on an 
original investment of SI7 million. Dis- 
neyland since has drawn 53 million 
people and ranks as the biggest single 
tourist attraction in California. Orange 
County Itself has a population of 1 .100.- 
IKK), and each month more than 7,000 
new people move in. Projections indi- 
cate a population of 2.800.000 people in 
14 years. Most of the navels and valcn- 
cias have by now been squeezed out of 
Orange County to make room for the 
building and tourist boom. 

Preceding binh the Angels and Di.sney- 
land as an Orange County landmark was 
Knoll's Berry Farm, a no-admission-fce 
attraction for families and children, 
.According ui its founder, Knoll's has 
grown and grown. ''Mother and I and 
the small children arrived here in our old 
Model 1 Ford in 1920." Walter Knoll 
says. "We rented this farm and built this 
little shed to sell our berries, 5\e didn't 
do so well in the IX’pression years, .so in 
19.14 Mother tried chicken dinners. The 
years ahead were busy ones. . . ."In 1965 
Knott's Berry Farm served 1.828.252 
rull-coiirsc dinners. 

\’ou can buy just uhoiil anything at 
Knoll's. You can walk into the informa- 
tion olfice and buy hooks like //nixihlc 
(JoM'ininciii. Hn/ii tuy Iruih (by H. t . 
Hunt), l.ci's Taki- ihi' Ofh'nxhr. Slif’hih 
til the Right. Political conservatism is 
big in Orange Coimly. .A recent ad in 
a local paper read: "VS'anted: Conserva- 
tive pediatrician to establish a practice 


in tile Newporl-Mesa area. No onc- 
worldcrs need consider." In 1964 Ciold- 
waier earned Orange County by nearly 
50.0(K) votes. I'he John Birch Society has 
live chapters in Anaheim, and the socie- 
ty's growth in the county is 150' , higher 
than the national average. 

But the -Angels arc not worrying about 
Orange County's political stance or its 
intellectual depth. They are concerned 
with two things. The first is a .15-ycar 
eoniraci that calls for them to pay an 
annual rental of 7'/^'; of total gale re- 
ceipts or SI60.(KX), whichever is greater, 
to the city of .Anaheim Hut so long, 
O'Malley this time they retain two- 
thirds of the concession revenues and 
half of the parking fees. The second is 
the Angels' belief that they can convert 
Orange County people (average age, 26.6 
years; average family income. SIO.(MX) 
per year) into persistent .Angel fans, so 
that the ball club will cash in on (he 
SI 7.5 million that is spent annually in the 
county on recreational activities. They 
would like to draw, loo, from the city 
of l.os Angeles, a long. Iratlic -congested 
drive from Analieini. I'he club is woo- 
ing the press as no big league team has 
ever done before. When a reporter arrives 
at the park he is welcomed with open 
gaic.s, regardless of his credentials. A uni- 
formed hoy takes the reporter's type- 
writer and bricfca.se and leads him to tlie 
press box. dusts ofl' his seat, shows him 
where the floor and ceiling heaters are 
li-icated and comes around every three 
innings to empty his ash tray and sweep 
under his feet. 

The riming mtarm 

Creating fans in baseball, however, 
depends on the product that is put on 
the field, and the .Angels just happen to 
have movcvl to ,An;\bcim with a large 
number of developing young stars. Dur- 
ing iheir first live seasons they placed a 
total of 15 players on American I caguc 
•All-Star (eums. Fheir fellow expansion 
team, the SSashingli>n Senators, was 
awarded only live .All-Siar positions, and 
such established teams as Kansas City. 
Boston. Cleveland and Detroit produced 
on!) 6. I 3. 1 .1 and 1 8. respectively. Some 
of the current Angels Jim 1 regosi. Bob 
Rodgers, Dean Chance and J red New- 
man were on the original draft list that 
Haney so wisely drew up and elTccted. 
( I'he Senators, in eoniiast. still carry 
only Jmi King from their original .selec- 
tions.) In subsequent maneuvers Haney 
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also acquircil Marcclino 1 o|>lv. Rookie 
Pitcher of the Year in the Aiiioncan 
l eague last se;i'>on; Hohhv Knoop. eiir- 
renti) among the leaders in the league 
in RHIs; Paul Sehaal. «ho must no\s he 
ruled scetMid to onl> Hiooks Rohiiison 
in the league as a defensive third base- 
man, and I d Kirkpatrick, The most 
promising voung plaver to establish him- 
self in the majors this sear. 23->ear-okl 
Riek Rcichardt. alsss belongs to the An- 
gels. In one of the biggest gambles in 
baseball bonus properties e\cr taken, the 
Angels paid S2(X).(KH) to Reichurdl uhen 
he signed sMlb them in 1964, I'liis season 
he has capiurod the Angel fans with his 
ability to hit for ascrage. hit homers and 
run the bases. 

One day Reiehardt struck out six 
straight limes, but he came back two 
days later iih three hits in his first three 
times at bat. He made the linal suit in 
one inning vMlh runners on base and 
nhen he trotted out to hts position in 
left licld he kept his head bowed. But 
the out had been a line drive and the 


crowd stood and cheered. The stadium 
organist plaved On. lt is<onsin.' in honor 
of his college and his home state, and 
Reiehardt dd a couple of jig steps on 
(he oiiilield grass and smiled. The next 
night he came to bat in the eighth inning 
and hit a stand-up triple to eenlcrfiekl. 
rounding (irsi base so fast that he near- 
ly ended up in the right-field bullpen. 
A few minuies laicr he scored the win- 
ning run. "I got so excited watching the 
ball that it was a wonder I ever got to 
third." he explained later, ■‘That's a hab- 
it I've got ic break." 

The bad habits of Rick Rcichardt arc 
the kind that Manager Bill Rigncy loves. 
"He was luving trouble with inside 
pitches and outside curses." savs Rig- 
nc> . " He came to me and saiil. ■\N'hal am 
I going lodi'l' I said, ’l.et's see if wc can 
eliminate ore of the problems. Would 
you mind standing up close to the plate 
to gel rid of the inside problem'.'' He 
looked at me and said. ‘Sure, that's a 
good idea.' 'Vvhi may get hit.' I said. 
'So. I gel hii.' he said." 


In one game this year Reiehardt looked 
had on two quick strikes. Me called time 
and walked ovei to the .Angel beneh. 
"He looked at me." says Rigney. "and 
he said. ‘This is gelling me down,' I said. 
■\ oii aren't going to lei them make a 
fool out of you. arc you'.’' Me walked 
up to the plate, looked at a couple of 
bad pitches and liicn he hit a homer. 1 
said to myself. 'Whal a kid this is| How 
good is he going tv' he'?' " 

Rigney laughed- "Somehow." he said. 
"I believe that anything is possible with 
this team." 

The Angels arc Mill holding tirmly to 
fourth place. They have gotten there 
mostly on hitting, but the oiice-str«mg 
pitching stair is now beginning lo pro- 
duce after an erratic start. The .Angels 
eonfidcmly expect to finish in the lirsl 
division, and those who watch baseball 
carefully will not be surprised if within 
the next three years all their rising young 
stars carry them to the American l eague 
championship. Why not'.' Anything is 
possible in Anaheim. end 
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CITIES 


Houston — July 6 
Rich's Village Sports 
Pool Demonstration: 
Shamrock Hotel Pool 

Dallas — July 7 

Doak Walker Sports Center 

Pool Demonstration: 

So. Methodist Univ. 
Natatorium 

Chicago — July 8 
King Keyser Sport. Gds., 
Hinsdale, III. 

Pool Demonstration; 

Salt Creek Club 

Indianapolis — July 11 
Kelletier Swim Supply 
Pool Demonstration: 

North Eastway 

Philadelphia — July 12 
Wayne Sporting Goods, 
Wayne, Pa. 

Pool Demonstration: 
OverbrOOk Country Club 


Pittsburgh — July 14 
Northway Sport Center 
Pool Demonstration: 
Wynwood Swim Club 

Columbus — July 15 
Harley Davidson Sports 
Pool Demonstration; 

Upper Arlington Pools 

Washington. D. C. — July 18 
Sport Fair, Inc. 

Arlington. Va. 

Pool Demonstration; 

No, Virginia Aquatic Club, 

& Donaldson Run Pool 


li'/ii/e Sfw/- 


DONNA DE VARONA IN COMPETITION, WEARING HER WHITE STAG-SPEEOO OLYMPIC RACING SUIT 
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GOLF/Pa/ Ryan 


Some lessons from teacher 


A pair of prospective schoolmarms upset the favorites in the women's 
intercollegiate and then tested their match-play wiles on each other 


It \sas the week of the national colle- 
* giale goH championships, the week 
that l loricla's Boh Murpln birdied six of 
nine holes in the linal round at Stanford 
to win the men's title and the I'nisersits 
of Houston assailed par and the opposi- 
tion to win the teamexent for the ninth 
lime in II >ears. That's golf these days 
schoolboy style. VS hen million-dollar ca- 
reers are possible on the pro lour, any 
boy with a chance to break par is going 
to keep his head down. 

But on the Scarlet Course at Ohio 
Stale, site orihc25ih Women's Colle- 
giate tournament, golf was being played 
schoolgirl style. There xsas a noteworthy 
mixture of intensity, frivolity, skill, voo- 
doo and sport and. as is often the case, 
the girls displayed a few tricks the boys 
would do well to learn. By the time Mich- 
igan Slate's V. Joyce Ka/mierski had 
Ixjalcn Cieorgia's Bobbie Jo Ctabrielsen 
in the 36-hole linal match there may not 
have been any llashy sub-par scores but 
there had been some fine lessons in the 
joys and skulduggeries of head-to-head 
competition. 

The possibility of joining the ladies' 
pro tour was not being ignored by the 
105 coeds competing at Ohio -State — 
what with the l.lKiA now olTering S47X.- 
(K)0 in pri/c money- but the finalists 
arc going to be schoolteachers instead. 
(Since 1 949 only one winner of the Wom- 
en's Collegiate has turned pro.) "L'p to 
three years ago I dctinilcly was going to 
be a pro once I was good enough," win- 
ner Ka/micrski said. "1 started playing 
in a lot of national tournaments and got 
swept up in the atmosphere. But not now. 
I don't like going into a tournament 
figuring I need S2(X) to gel to Muskogee 
or Shreveport. Pros have dollar signs 
before their eyes. They have to. That 
lakes a lot out of the game. There's some- 
thing I like about buying my own shoes 
and polishing them myself. They weren't 


given to me by a sponsor. They 're mine." 

■‘The pros are real nice to you now." 
said another collegian, "but 1 figure once 
you turn pro you're after their bread and 
butter, and there isn't that much butler." 

As the lournamcnl began, the favorite 
was a true pro type, the l9-ycar-old de- 
fending champion Roberta Albers of 
Miami. Roberta was playing golf at X. 
and she had won her first championship 
at 9. She came to C olumhus fresh from 
a V ietory in the Trans- Mississippi tourna- 
ment and. as Joyce Ka/miorski frankly 
pul it. "with the most remarkable golf 
game I have ever seen. She has every- 
thing. She doesn't talk to you at all if 
you're playing with her. She won't say 
things like 'nice shot' about an oppo- 
nent's game the way \vc all do. Maybe she 
doesn't say anything because her c<in- 
centraiion is so intense." 

"I think she divcsn'l say anything." 
said another Michigan State coed, "be- 
cause her sense of excellence is so high. 
Our shots just aren't good, in her opin- 
ion. The truth is. compared to hers, they 
aren't good." 

But last Thursday in the quarter-finals 
Roberta ran into a match-play womlcr. 
19-ycar-old Bobbie Jo Ciabricisen. Bob- 
bie Jo will shoot 90 while you shoot 
70. hut she will still beat you I up on IX. 
A sophomore at the Cniversily of Clcor- 
gia where her father is a professor and 
former swimming coach, blonde Bobbie 
Jo had played in only three national 
loiirnamenls before the Collegiate. Bui 
she has her methods. She will concede 
short putts to an opponent while still 20 
feet from the hole herself. "I always 
concede a putt if I figure I could sink it." 
she says. She turned in the most erratic 
rounds of the week, primarily because 
she believes in playing against her op- 
ponent instead of against par. She must 
have almost demented Roberta Albers. 
On the first nine holes Bobbie had five 
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bogeys, iwo birdies and I'ao pars, and 
looked bcaicn. Then she came back with 
two bogeys, sis pars, two birdies and 
an cagte. It was just enough to down 
Miss Albers on the 2()th hi>lc. 

On Triday. Robbie Jo defeated 19- 
ycar-old Jan l-erraris of San I rancisco 
2 up on the IHih hole w-iih another re- 
markable cxhibniiin fiabnelsen golf 
One up at the end of nine, she went 
bogey, bogey, double-bogey, bogey. Now 
happily behind, she finished par, birdie, 
birdie, par, birdie. ‘I guess I don't start 
playing until I know I have got to." she 
said that night Jan reacted to her defeat 
by announcing on the spot that she was 
turning pro Mcanw hilc, Joyce was work- 
ing her way into the linals in far less 
spectacular fashion. So the field was 
down to two would-be schoolteachers. 

V, Joyce Ka/micrski she was born 
on V-J Day is the daughter of a De- 
troit toolmaker. She is as tough in match 
play as. well, ns a Spartan, to pick a 
simile not entirely at random. She began 
her goliing career at 9 when she won a 
plastic trophy in a city-wide tournament 
after qualifying for it with an 81 -for 
nine holes. She is now 20. an VlSU senior 
and canny. The night before the linals 
she was talking ahinit Robbie Jo's play- 
your-opponcnl theory. "I lost too many 
mg tournaments trying it," she said. 
"If you start out that way. you're dead. 
If your oppiinent is going over par, 
you'll go over par. Then you gel keyed 
to that kind of golf. In a 36-holc match 
you should forget your opp<»nent for the 
lirst 27. Play against par. l or the last 
nine holes, play your opponent," 

Saturday morning Joyce ate an early 
breakfast in the clubhouse while five col- 
lege friends carried on an animated, vol- 
uble battle with a waitress who had for- 
gotten I'rcnch toast, or raisin toast, or 
plain toast, or no toast. Joyce, a nervous 
chain smoker on the course, serenely ig- 
nored the noise of her claque. I hrough- 
oul the week's matches this troupe had 
concerned itself with Joyce's mental well- 
being One would walk up to her carry- 
ing some well-wilted roots of grass and 
say quite solemnly: "Joyce, we're root- 
ing for you." Or bring up a dandelion 
and say: "That was a dandy shot." 

Bobbie Jo was the center of an cqual- 
l> enthusiastic group. "She's very pop- 
ular. " said a tournament committee- 
woman. "She likes to socialize. She’d 
rather not practice." 

That might he true, hut Robbie Jo has 
eoniinurd 
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'I'Ht CHARCOAL \VF. USE .ic Jdck Daniel’s to gentle 
our whiskey is burned in the open air. This is the only way 
we know of making it. 

Some folks have said charcoal can’t be made in the open air. 
We’re not chemists and neither was Jack Daniel. All we 
know is that we’\'C been making it 
this way since the day Mr. Jack 
started his distillery a century ago. 

And there’s no .secret about ic. 

H there's any secret at all it’s in 
what it docs to oui Tennessee 
sippin’ whiskey. A sip, we believe, 
will cell you what we mean. 

OI9Ai. Jock Don.cl Oitiillery. U« McMIe., Prop., Inc. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY . 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG (POP. 38J), TENN, 
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('.el on ,1 H.irle> -D.iv irf-'On S|H)ilcvtle .inii net 
\Mlli tiu' In ( rou<J! RtilK '^1)0 swingtn’ mil{S 
between R.n pumps. You're free Js d breeze 
jor pennies .i wi-ek. (^u.ilily!’ We v\ role the 
l)Ook! [)ellorto i.irb, I’lrelli lires. lull liglitinj; 
iind brakes, easy handling. You Kt*t n^ore for 
>our money now, more for your bike l.iter with 
Harley-f)<i\ idson's better ir.ule-in valuiv h\i 
models irom 50 tt. to 250 cc . starling around 
$225- low-cosi fin.intin^» and insurance irum 
your dealer, See him Now-! It’s action tune! 

HARLEY- DAVIDSON 




Try 

Field & 
Stream 

. . .the different 
new aromatic 
pipe tobacco 
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MOVING SOON? 

Don’t forget to 
take Sports 
lUUiTRATEOlWe'll 
need yournew ad- 
dress. and 5 weeks’ notice. For more de- 
tails, turn to last page in this issue. 


YOUR ONE 6IFT 


THE UNITED WAY 


works many wonders 


lich, moist, 
aromatic 

BOND 

STREET 

stay s Ht 




olhcr wass of winning gi'lf matchvw. Ttu 
one thing, she refused to change hoi 
shi»cs all week. She winikl allcrnalc het 
two pairs of Uieks siKks, hut not wash 
ihein. She wtnild ha\e onK a IDc glass 
III tomato juiee for hreakfasi. Hehind 
llie .5th green there was a water fountain. 
She insisted tm walking aitnind the right 
side ol ii. "If 1 went around the left." 
she said, "it wcnild he all over." .As the 
week progressed, her list of supersiiiKUis 
grew, leaching «ine desperate point at 
which she foimd two ball markers in her 
pocket and could not remember whieli 
was the lucks one. 

.After the lirsi nine holes of their matcli 
,Io>cc and Bobbie Jo were all even, holli 
three over par. ,Ai the lOth Jo>ce went 
1 up. but on 15 Bobbie got the hole 
liack "1 knew she would gel coniktcnl 
when she got around to her holes those 
ones she had pla.ved so well before so 
I was determined to gel eonlidenl theie. 
too. " Jo.sce said later. She did. winning 
the 15lti. Ihlhand I7lli before losing the 
ISth to finish the morning round 2 up. 

Diiring luncli one ol Jo.vce's elan 
looked up at a colored print of a goll- 
ei on the cluhliouse wall, "Can I be s<’ 
dumb as to ask who that is?" she said 

1-iom the hair." said .losee. "I think 
It's Bi'bbv .loi’es Is it?" It was. 

Bobbie Jo went } divwn at the lyih 
hole when .U>\ce birdied it. but then she 
started to light back. She won two lu'les. 
hirdied her lucks fountain hole with .i 
near hole-in-onc. and then won two 
more to g*' I up on the 25ih, "Some- 
times l‘d rather he behind." Jtnee liad 
said the night before, "li gives sou a lit- 
tle advantage, it forces sou to gamble, 
to go for the pin." Now she was behind. 
She evened the match at llie 27th and 
at the 2yih hit a pitch close to the pin 
for a w lining par Nor was she going to 
let Bobbie Jo come back this time, On 
the .k^rd hole, a par-5, Bobbie Jo bare- 
Iv got her two wood shots airborne, 
but she scrambled vvut of the left rough 
to within three feet of the hole. Jovee 
chippec to within two feel, and when 
Bobbie .io missed her piiti and Jovee 
made licrs for a birdie, the (ietirgian's 
eonlidencc was gone. Jv'vce was now 2 
up. a lead she held until the .55lh green, 
where the match ended. When Jovee 
strv’ked an approach pull inches from 
the liole Bobbie Jo picked up her oppo- 
nent’s ball and held mil her hand in con- 
giaiulaiions just one golling scluiol* 
teacher i«v another. end 
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She doesn't care i{ her tires are Coopers 
But you should. 


She thinks a tire is a lire. 

She doesn't know that Cooper tires are a 
dilTerent breed of cat. Or that e\er> Cooper 
tire in every price range puts durable, full 
4-pl\ strencih between the car and the road. 

She doesn't care about details of plies. 
Cooper's iinimic trc.ul design or extra quality 
e«'nsiruelion. She just trusts that the tires you 


pul on her ear will cany her and the little 
people there tind back again stifely. 

It's up to Sou to care. So when the lime 
comes to replace her car's prescnl tires, seri- 
ously consider safe, dependable Cooper tires. 
F-very one carries Cooper's Full Service 
ClUarantee. [.Ask your Cooper ilealer lor 
details, I 


Cooper cares about your family's entire safety. 

Cooper 

Tire & Rubber Company ^^Findlay, Ohio 



BASKETBALL / Curry Kirkpatrick 



What aie you thinking. “Shoe"? Coutd 
this be the greatest horse you've ever 
ridden? Only time will tell . . . but THE 
ODDS FAVOR A KEENELAND YEARLING. 

Summer Sale of Yearlings 
July 25-26 

What an opportunity to build your 
stable ... or start one! July 25-26, 306 
preferred yearlings will be offered for 
sale at Keeneland by the world’s lead- 
ing breeders. Colts and fillies coming 
from the Keeneland Summer Sale 
have won more stakes than those 
coming from any other public auction 
... So the odds do favor a Keeneland 
yearling. Come to the Keeneland 
Summer Sale of yearlings — in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 

Breeders' Sales Oivision. Keeneland Associaiion, 
Post Office Box 1690. Lexington, Kentucky 


Togetherness triumphs twice 


Indiana’s All-Stars made it a little more interesting in the second 
game of the series, but Kentucky’s teamwork reflected better coaching 


H e v\a1kiiit! oiil of a I ouiksiilc 
moiei. and ihc basic qucslions of llie 
da>— Vietnam? Are cars safe? Is Ursula 
Andress real? were not «lial was tin 
his mind, lie was an Indiana basketball 
fan. and he was wondering. "How iii 
hell did we gel beat so bad?" The ques- 
lion was valid, considering the circum- 
stances, and it was still being asked all 
last week in Indianapolis, home of the 
••5(X)." sulTocaiing summer heal and oth- 
er questionable cMgencics of American 
life, where the second game of the Indi- 
ana-Kentucky high school series for the 
championship of basketball-by-rotisserie 
was to be played. 

Kentucky had run away with the hrst 
match, much to the chagrin of all Indi- 
anans. who, scry incKlenially. were cel- 
ebrating ISO years of statehood. "The 
ISOih anniversary of Indiana docs not 
exactly turn me on. ” said I arry Walker, 
Invliana’s student manager ovit of Crisp- 
iis .Atlueks High, l.arry is one of man- 
kind’s alllimc patient guys, for he has 
endured the wrath and frustrations of 
both Cleon Reynolds, coach <0' the In- 
diana All-Stars, and his players, which 
last week was a considerable burden to 
be carrying. The least of this was cra- 
dling three basketballs in his arms and 
gelling four more thrown at him in con- 
cert. 

"Cut It out." said l.arry. 

"Sorry about that." said Mike Price 
or Chuck Ba\ is or Jim Cadweli or Marv 
Winkler, whoever happened to he throw- 
ing the balls. They arc all really Larry's 
friends and welcome him to their coterie 
away from the ccniri, But there were 
limes when Larry wasn't so sure. 

Indiana basketball fans are knt'wl- 
edgeable. and the question kept hanging 
there. How? With so much talent, how 
could they have been humiliated as they 
were (104 77)? They had been wrong 
about two things, hirst, Kentucky was 
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not in a "down" year as many had 
believed. Indeed, this year‘.s team may 
be tine of the best the state has lidded 
for sheer speed, cohesiveness and com- 
petitive drive. In addition. Indianans 
had not given entuigh weight to the 
coaching m a game like this, spccitically 
the coaching of Kentucky’s Joe Rcibel 
and his assistant. Don Morris. 

Reibel. at 2X, already has the basket- 
ball savvy, the presence, the poise and 
temperament that many college coaches 
never acquire in a llfeiime. It is safe to 
assume that before long some large and 
prosperous university, thirsty for victo- 
ry. will come calling with the right olfer. 
The way he molded the diverse talents 
of his Kentucky kids was something to 
behold. It was apparently loo much for 
Indiana, for nasty rumors floated around 
Indianapolis that Kentucky had been 
practicing much longer than the agreed- 
upon 10 days. "If they went Ivy the 
rules, then Reibel is the best high school 
coach in the country," said one Indiana 
man. That could be. 

The prevailing opinion about the col- 
lapse of Indiana in the (irst game was 
that it was caused by the unwillingness 
of a bunch of gunners to sacrifice and 
play together. Now. with the second 
game coming up. Indiana's Uloon Rey- 
nolds was saying he had his team in a 
more .serious mood and the players were 
beginning to bear down and concentrate 
on teamwork, Cleon was whistling in 
the dark. The atmosphere around his 
team still resembled Hvllzapoppin'. And 
there were «iihcr problems. 

"Mount?" said NS'inkler one day. 
"Riek Mount is a great shooter. But that 
is all. Sure he passes- on occasions. But 
only if you’re open. And I mean wide, 
wide open." Then, typically, a gag; "I 
am the only pas.ser on this team." 

"Nobody around here knows who’s 
going to start." said Price. "The old 
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The only guidebook 
to America that snitches on 
motels, hotels, 
resorts and restaurants. 





★★ 

v«ry good 

★ ★★ 

•xcelleflt 

★★★★ 

outstanding 

★★★★★ 

one ol lha Mst In country 
^ unusually good valua 


We run an honest guidebook. 

There are no advertisements 
in it. 

Nobody can buy his way in. 

The only way a place can get 
into the Mobil Travel Guide is if 
we go out and inspect it and rate 
it. 

And nobody knows when one 
of our Inspectors is going to 
show up. 

When he gets in a motei or 
hotel room, he checks it out like 
nobody else would. 

He bounces on the bed, runs 
the hot water, flushes the toilet. 

He turns on the TV. the air 
conditioner, the heat, everything 
he can get his hands on. 

Then he turns everything off. 

He lies down on the bed. And 
he keeps very quiet. 


He listens. For noises from 
other rooms, dripping faucets, 
anything that could disturb a 
guest's peace and quiet. 

And when he finishes his in- 
spection, he judges the place as 
honestly as he can. Fairly, but 
strictly. 

The same goes for the way he 
inspects restaurants. 

When he finishes his inspec- 
tion, he puts it all down in a de- 
tailed report to our central office. 
His findings are compared with 
previous inspections and com- 
ments from Mobil Travel Guide 
users (we get about 7,500 every 
year). And after all these factors 
are carefully gone over, we give 
a place a final rating. 

And the ratings aren’t all you 
get in the Mobil Travel Guide. 

You get an interstate highway 
map, a mileage map (that gives 
you distances between places), 
and city street maps. 

You get a lot of useful tips on 
traveling. 

And you get Guest Certificates 
that save you money on things 
you would probably see and do 
anyway. (Most people find that 
the Mobil Travel Guide more 
than pays for itself this way.) 

The Mobil Travel Guide cov- 
ers the entire U.S. (except Alas- 
ka and Hawaii) in 7 regional edi- 
tions. $1.95* each. There are 
about 500 pages in each edition. 

You can get one at most Mobil 
Stations. 

Or you can mail this coupon. 


Mobil Travel Guide, Box 33?EE. New 
York, N.Y. 10011. 

Name 


Street 


City Stale ^ip 

Please send the regional editions 
checked below. I enclose a check 
for $1.95 lor each, plus 2Sc for post- 
age and handling. 

□ Conn., Maine. Mass.. New Hamp- 
shire. New York. Rhode Island. Ver- 
mont. 

□ Delaware, Marylar^d. New Jersey, 

N. Carolina. S. Carolina, Virginia, 
W. Virginia. Pennsylvania, D.C. 

□ Illinois. Michigan, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin. Indiana. 

□ Idaho. Iowa. Minn.. Montana. Neb- 
North Dakota. South Dakota, Oregon. 
Wyoming. Washington. 

□ Alabama. Florida. Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi. Tennessee. 

□ Colorado, Arkansas, Kansas.Tex- 
as, Okla.. Louisiana, Missouri. N. Mex. 

□ Arizona. California, Nevada. Utah. 

travel guide i 


1966 ratings: 
food, lodging: 
sightseeing 


Connecticut 


moine 

mossochusetts 
new Hampshire 
new york 
rhode island 


Vermont 




'Suggested reuil price 


a few words to the man who thinks he’s sitting pretty 

Try this simple experiment. Sit up straight. Put your feet on the floor. Now freeze! Don't move 
a muscle for 15 seconds. Can you imagine having to sit like that for the rest of your life? Living — 
but not earning a living. How do you pay for the groceries? Home? Car? Clothes? Of course, you 
don't think this could happen to you. Because the incidence of total disability is small. But the 
consequences of not having disability income insurance can be tremendous. sM\ 

STATE MUTUAL OF AMERICA ® 

State Mutual Lite Assurance Company of America. Worcester, Massachusetts. Founded in 1844. Life-Health<Group. 


BASKETBALL conimuni 


man's mad at me. lie wouldn't wait for 
ine to go to practice. He left without me. 
I'm not talking to him an>morc.” 

Bavis. the 7-foolcr and only white boy 
admitted to the "soul-brothers" stx:ic- 
ty of Winkler. Price. Ken Johnson and 
O'Neil Simmons (all brothers wear soul 
sunglasses tinted in blue, yellow or lav- 
ender and listen to s«iul station \\'C)EE. 
which plays soul records by the biggest 
soul cal of them all, James Brown), was 
moping around homesick for Leslie 
Levin, his very striking girl friend. 

Worst of all. the training-table idea 
Reynolds had talked about after the 
Louisville debacle had dissolved into 
nitx-kery. At a banquet the night before 
the second game the soul broihers-- 
and crvcapiain Mike Noland had se- 
cretly downed six scoops of sherbet 
apiece. "You think this issumpin'." said 
Winkler. "Me and Chueky. we got cans 
of Mountain Dew and grape and hlack- 
eherry pop under iec in our bathroom 
wastebasket. I told the maid not to touch 
that basket- And frilos. man. lots of 
Lritos. Party tonight in our room- go- 
go girls, everything. Twcmy-li\c-ccnt ad- 
mission," Some thought Vlarv was put- 
ling them on. But only the go-go girls 
and the price were fraudulent. Admis- 
sion was free. 

The beginning of the game, with 15.- 
tKX) fans sweating and gasping for air 
in the 100 ' of the Biiiler Lniversity held 
house, brought back memories of Louis- 
ville. Kentucky, starling its second team, 
jumped off quickly and led S-0. Reynolds 
had come up with a 1-2-2 /one to com- 
bat Kentucky's skillful screens, bui Rei- 
bcl eouitiercd w iih a floating otTensc that 
had Mike Casey opcraimg along the 
baseline. It was so hot that big Bavis. 
after signaling to be replaced, passed out 
on the bench midway through the half. 
Meanwhile Reilwl was platooning two 
teams and. with Ted Rose hitting corner 
jumpers. Kentucky led 40-.^() at the half, 
Mount had been silenced, bin \Mnkler 
and Price had demonstrated some beau- 
tiful moves on olfense. 

Marv. for ail his talk, was showing 
the kind of leadership tliai Kentucky 
got from Lugene Smith, and Price was 
hilling on switch-handed drives under- 
neath as Indiana, in the second half, got 
back in the senes for the lirst time since 
last June. The Hoosierscameup to 55-50 
with 10 minutes left, but it still looked 
as if Kentucky would run away again. 
Then n happened, and it was remarkable. 



HIGH SCORER I'or lo\i>ig floo-,icrs. Kick 
Mount tires in one of three straight goals. 


Rick Mount came down and cranked 
a .40-fooier- Swish, He drove the length 
of the court, twisting. Swisli. After a 
time-out by Kentucky he dribbled into 
the corner, turning in midair. Sw ish. In- 
diana was ahead. The noise (hat followed 
was the field-house roof being blown 
apart. 

Seven minutes later, with Kemiieky 
lending 69-67 after Smith hit two fouls 
on a one-and-one, Riek came down 
again, twisting, turning, changing direc- 
tion. into the corner. Jump. Let 'er np. 
Oops. The ball popped out of ilic basket. 
Kentucky, playing deliheraicly. ttiok it 
down, scored and won going away 77-67. 

Rose scored 25 for Kentucky. Mount 
had 21 for Indiana. Kentucky went home 
happy and Indiana, perhaps, learned 
something about teamwork, hi the 
equipment room next to the Indiana 
team's lockers there was a white sign 
that read: "No I nemy Oare Bomb This 
Place and l-.nd This ('i>nfusion." Rick 
Mount had ended Inli.ina's confusion, 
but he was onc-and-lhree-quaricr games 
too lute. END 
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You may 
never have 
athlete’s foot 
again. 


Fact! Athlete’s foot 

fungus absolutely cannot 
grow in Quinsana Foot Pow- 
der. Not even near it 


Fact 


f 


Quinsana fights 
reinfection as it instantly 
acts to absorb fungus- 
breeding perspiration. 


Fact! ( 


Quinsana’ssooth- 
ing medication gives pain- 
less, on-the-spot relief from 
itching, burning. 


Fact 




Quinsana helps 
keep feet cool, dry, comfort- 
able all day long. 


Conclusion: 


Athlete’s foot 
is every- 
where. Use 
M e n n e n 
Quinsana 
Foot Powder 
once a day, 
every day, 
and you may 
never have 
athlete’s foot 
again. 



MEIMNEN 


FOOT ROVUDER 



That’s a fact. 

Mennen Ouinsana^the finest 
name in root care products. 





THE FIGHT THAT 


This is ihc sUiry o/'ifu- Jack Dcnipsey-Toniniy Gihhons 
heavyweight championship Jight. which was heUl in Shel- 
by. Mont, on July 4. 1923 exactly 43 years ago. The 
record hook .shows that Dentpsey. then 2S, won a 15- 
round decision and that it was Dempsey's fourth defense 
of the title he hud won four years before when he knocked 
out Jess H illard. H'hat the record hook does not .show 
and what has been the subject for discussion, argument 
and speculation in .sporting circles ever since is how the 
fight happened to he held in an oil fduvi like Shelby in the 
first place surely the most unlikely .setting for a heavy- 
weight championship until someone discovered Lewiston. 


Me. .And there are other iiuestions : Who were the real 
promoters, and how did they raise the nearly S300J)0<) 
they handed over to Jack Kearns. Dempsey's manager'.' 
H'hy was there doubt right up to the last moment that 
there would really he a fight? The following story is writ- 
ten by the one man in a position to know all the answers. 
He is James W. (Body) Johnson, now 67. the man who 
thought up the idea for holding the fight in Shelby and 
who teas in on the negotiations from start to finish. It 
is a bizarre story, sometinws pathetic, .sometimes ludi- 
crous. H 'e offer it as a piece of genuine .Americana, a use- 
ful clurijication of a conj'used chapter of sports history. 



WONT STAY DEAD 

BY JAMES W. (BODY) JOHNSON 


N obody has ever told the truth about the Denipscy-Gib- 
bons fight in Shelby. Mont, in 1923, so I've decided 
to tell it myself. The only trouble is that up till now I’ve 
never been able to get anybody to print it, because once 
people get it into their heads that something happened a 
certain way they hale to let go of it no matter how many 
lies are in it. I was the one who thought up the idea for hav- 
ing the fight in Shelby, and after all these years it still both- 
ers me that reporters make such a farce of the whole thing 
whenever they write about it. This is the first true account 
of the fight, and 1 have all the documents to prove it. 

One thing the newspapers always got mixed op was my 
father's part in the Dempsey-Gibbons match. And that’s 
easy to understand, because our names arc so close. He was 
James A. Johnson and I am James W.. but ever since 1 was 
a baby I was always called Body Johnson. 1 was born on my 
father's ranch near Shelby on May 2.3, 1899. and 1 was so 
sickly nobody expected me to live. My mother would tell 
the neighbors that I was just "a little-bitty body." with tiny 
legs, arms and head. The name stuck, even after I fooled 


them all by staying alive and growing up healthy and strong. 

My father, a Canadian by birth, was one of the founders 
of Shelby and its first mayor. He ran cattle and sheep for a 
w hilc and then moved into town so we children could go to 
school. He owned a store and later the old Palace Hotel and 
laterstill was the owner and publisher of Shelby's only news- 
paper. the Promoter. He bought the First State Bank, of 
w hich he was president until 1923. He was active in business 
and municipal afiTairs until his death in 1938. 

Like my father. I wanted to help put Shelby on the map, 
and that was what really got me into the fight game. A few 
intrepid oil prospectors had completed a wildcat well in the 
early spring of 1922 that proved to be the famous (and still 
producing) Kevin-Sunbursi oil field to the north of Shel- 
by. The boom was on. and Toole County began to feel the 
influx of ail sorts of oil people — field workers, drillers, con- 
tractors. major-company land men, geologists, plus the 
usual parasites of the oil country. My father and I became 
active in selling lots and building small office space, dwell- 
ings and apartments to fill this demand. 

comOiufd 


toword wooden areiut. On hilh above it are Indian tepees. In distance is downtown Slielhy, while at right nonpaving spectators line hlulf. 
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THE FIGHT 



Gallery of Shelby fight principals includes Body Johnson 


The real-estate business boomed in the summer of 1922 
and up into the late fall. Before long we were advertising 
"Shelby, the Tulsa of the West" and believing it ourselves. 
We were all doing a giH>d business, but then came the win- 
ter and business slowed down. New people didn't seem to 
be showing up fast enough. 

One morning in February 1923. about the noon hour, my 
partner, Mcl McCutcheon, and i were sitting in our real- 
estate office with our feet on the desk, trying to think up 
some new ideas for publicity, something to start our sales 
moving again. We just needed more prospects. 1 happened 
to pick up the morning paper (Great Falls I'rihune) and no- 
ticed an Item in the sports .section under the dateline Mont- 
real. Canada with a small headline slating; offers Sioo.ooo 
K)R FIGHT. 7 he story, a short one. went on to say that some- 
one had wired Jack Kearns. Dempsey’s manager in New 
York, offering him $100,000 for a championship fight to be 
held in Montreal. That did it. "Mel." I said, "why don't we 
make an offer for a championship fight? Let's wire Jack 
Kearns and offer him 5200,000. If this fellow can make the 
headlines so can we." 

Mel knew less about the fight game than I did, "Who 
would you have Dempsey light?” he asked. 

"Darned if I know.” I replied. 

At that moment who should walk past the front window- 
hut Lyman Sampson, an ex-fightcr who was employed 3.1 
matchmaker for the local American l.egion boxing com- 
mittee, of wihich I was chairman. "Sam” that's what I 
called him -I yelled, "who is the logical contender to fight 
Jack Dempsey?” Without any hesitation he replied, "Tom- 
my Gibbons.” "Mike Gibbons you mean, don't you?” 1 
asked. I had heard of Mike, but I had never heard of Tom- 
my Gibbons. "No,” replied Sam, "Mike is a middleweight, 
not a heavyweight. Tommy is Mike's younger brother and 
a heavyweight.” It was this accident of circumstances that 
resulted in Tommy Gibbons’ getting a chance at the heavy- 
weight championship of the world. 

Right away the question was raised: who is going to 



Hir/i his father (James A.), Lay Molumby and Jack Kearns. 


make the offer? As chairman of the American Ixgion box- 
ing committee, 1 was the logical one to do it. but what 
would my American Legion friends say? How could I an- 
swer such an cmbarra.ssing question as, "Where in the devil 
are we going to get $200,000?” 

"You wouldn’t mind if I signed your name to a telegram, 
would you, Sam?” I asked Sampson. 

"Now, don’t get me into tToubie," said Sam, "but if 
you're sure it's O.K.. it's O K. by me. but you back me up.” 

"How do we get in touch with this fellow Tommy Gib- 
bons. Sam? Where does he hang out?” 

"Well.” said Sam. "his manager is Mike Collins, and 
you can rijach him at St. Paul.” Of course, we later discov- 
ered that Mike Collins had nothing to do with Gibbons 
and that his real manager was Fddie Kane. But this misin- 
formation is what brought Mike Collins into the picture 
where he was to stay to the end. 

It must be remembered that at this stage my concern was 
just how far we could go without incurring too much wrath 
on the part of my American Legion as.sociates, and under 
no circumstances could I reveal to them anything that 
might indicate the whole thing was nothing but a publicity 
stunt. The news surely would get out if anyone else knew. 

1 sat down to a typewriter and pecked out two telegrams, 
one to Jack Kearns as follows; 1 \m prepared to offer 
YOU A PURSE OF $200,000 TO BE PAH) $50,000 UPON 
SIGNING OF CONFRACr AND BALANCE. WHEN YOU ENTER 
THE RING lOR A 15-ROUSl) CHAMPIONMUP FtlVtlT AGAINSl 
TOMMY GIBBONS TO BF HFl.l) ON JULY 4. 1923. IN SHELBY, 
MONT. PLEA.se. wire YOUR ACCEPTANCE, (signcd) L. A. 
SAMPSON. I sent the other telegram to Mike Collins, man- 
ager of Tommy Gibbons (wc thought), offering him $50,- 

000 for the same bout. It was some considerable time be- 
fore Gibbons found out about the offer, however, and it 
was not until the publicity had started to get around that 
we finally contacted Eddie Kane. 

A few days passed, and I had to go to Helena on business. 

1 was at the state capilol building when my partner. Mel, 
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j!ol me on the phone to ^a> that Sampson had reccncd a 
telegram from Jack Kearns, reading as follosvs: RtAov to 

IXI UlSrSI-SS [MMfOtAtHV PKOVH>H) sou HA\t SOIK 

KK-Kisi-.NrAri\t Mm mi tttRi j'rh’\rii> lo pw mf 

SSO.tXK) AND post ASOIMVR S50.000 AS tOKttll 1 PciS 
SHiNIS*. AKIKT-I.S. rms SlIKt.iKKI fO lil PAID Mt AS I.IQ- 
DIDAltD DAMVOt.S IN ISINI SOD t Ml TUROUiH ANV 
< Al.-SI H AR RISti Dt MI'St S I ROM Hot DIN(> ( ON I t S I (IN 
DAK SKIKltD. AliOSt SKXI.iKM) IO HI PARI <>1 PI KM IN 
tStNI CONIISI IS HUD \ND llAI ANCI Ot SIIXI.IKXI ||| ||| 
PMD Mt PRIOR IO (ONUSI AS \M MDIDAIIS \<.RU 
I PON KK.I I HI K AMI H SOM I 11 HIK I>t I Ml S St CH AS PI K- 
ONIAC,! PK|AIIt<<l. ANSAMR I4f>< BROADAAAS. J\(K 

Ri ARNS- Mel also said that a short notice by the AssiKialed. 
or United. Press had ap[seareil that morning in ihc (»m// 
lali\ Ininiiiv. Uc had made the headlines, and mm vshai 
Here vse going to d<i'.' 

Really, you could ha\c boAAled me over with a leather, 

I had not really expected a reply, hut now that we had one 
and some news notice, I decided to make the most of it and 
drag n out as long as possible. I called the local Helena 
reporters and Associated Press representatives who were 
covering the legislature meeting and gave them the siory 
and contents of the telegrams of offer and acceptance, and 
this really did make the hcadlmcs. 

I returned lo Shelby, and we sent another telegram lo 
Kearns asking him at what intermediate point we could 
meet him for a discussion of terms, We wailed several days 
for a reply to this wire- which, of course, served our pur- 
pose of obtaining more publicity. 

I had to make a trip to the Coast, and while I was in 
Portland. Ore. I received another frantic long-distance call 
from Mel- "'tou know what they've done''" McCulcheon 
asked- ■'They VC just voted you out as the l egion Kiving 
committee chairman. V'ou better get home quick." 

I hurried hack and had a meeting with the 1 cgion hoys, 
but I couldn't explain that it was all a publicity stunt since 
newsmen were coming m amJ out of Shelby picking iijv 
information. Right then 1 began lo have my first feelings of 
being trapived m this thing, hut I wasn't really worried. I 
assured the boys that we were scnoiisly and honestly try ing 
to make a deal with Kearns and that we expected to make 
It very shtirlly. This was the turning point of the whole deal. 

Maybe if I had used u little better iudgment at this stage 
by giving my Legion asstvei- 
aicslbc true story they might 
have gone along with me. 
since the w hole tow n of Shel- 
by was benefuing from the 
publicity, if I had confessed, 
there never would have been 
a tight, with all its disastrous 
consequences, and we could 
have continued the pub- 
licity for at least another 


month- But I didn't let them know, and so they gave me a 
deadline of a couple of weeks to prove 1 was acting m good 
faith. I know that not all my 1 cgion pals were conv meed I 
w as serious, so this was a rush act t<' smoke me out. Some tif 
the I cgion boys thought I stood lo make a hn of money on 
the light, and they wanted the 1 egion p<Hl in on the gravy. 

Our pubheiiy had been too good. I guess, Petvpie around 
Shelby were convinced by this time that the light could be 
held- I hey weren't only sold on the tight, they were ovei- 
sold- My hand w as forced, so I olfered to pav tlie liKal post 
S25.1KX) ivut of the lirst net prvK'eeds of the light, w htch was 
the sleal under w hich the btviii w as ultimately helil. 

I s|>ent the deadline pcri«Hl in a rurlher exchange of tele- 
grams with keains. getting still more publicity \\ hen my 
two weeks had expired 1 gi'l tivgciher w itli the fveople of the 
post and said. "S ou want to take over the iighl negolialions. 
l me It's all yours. If I can help ymi. just let me know." 

Kiovv I was happy about the whole thing I he I cgion had 
insisted on taking the light off my hands, and nobody could 
say I'd been trying to hoke it up After all. the 1 cgion was 
the only group that could legally conduct pro btixing in the 
state. It was their baby now We'd had oui month m’ so I'f 
publicity for Shelby . and now it was nine to get back ii> the 
real-estate business and cash in on it. 

Ihc local loole Uounty I cgion post called m Attorney 
I oy Moliimby, an cx-Workl War 1 liver and the state 
commander of the American I egion. They thouglit it would 
be belter if the slate 1 egion. rather than the hx;al eounty 
l.egion. pul on the light. I pon the advice of Molumby the 
I egion incorporated The American 1 egion Boxing Club i f 
Toole I’ost 'so. 52, of which Molumby was named manager. 

T.arly in April a meeting was arranged with Kearns m 
Salt I ake I iiy , and tiie I egion asked me to go along w iib 
MoUiinhy. fhey did not want me. a ZLyear-old vouiigster, 
on the boaid for the light, bill they did not want me entirely 
out of It either. Because of Kearns's enthusiasm at this 
meeting it occurred lo me ft*r the lirsl lime that iKihaps 
we aelually could prmnote the light. Bear in mind that 
up to this time and including the lime ivf this conference 
there had never been any ulfer or discussion with Kearns 
ol any sum ol money more than S2(K).lXK), nor bad we ever 
agreed lo advance him more than S.^O.WX) casli and an ad- 
ditional S*'tl,(XX) to be posied as a forfeit, with the balance 
of SHMl.OOO to be paid to him just Isefoie Dempsey entered 
the ring on July 4 W'e knew 
that if we could close a light 
contract on this basis it 
could he financeil Iheie 
wcie a great many details, 
such as adequate guarantees, 
weather insurance w ilh 
I loyd's of I ondon and I’th- 
er mailers that we contin- 
ued lo discuss by wire with 
Kearns, but at no time did 
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\\c ever discuss any more money lhan S200.000. At Salt 
Lake, however. Kearns did inject a mention of the first 
SI(X).(K)0 being paid him in cash, but when we objected he 
didn't insist. But he did want to know how we were going to 
raise the money. I toldhim we could raise it through all those 
big oilmen up around Shelby, but I must admit I wasn't sure. 

After our return from the Salt Lake conference, my fa- 
ther. our attorney (Jim -Speer), Mel and I held a quick ses- 
sion in our otTice in Shelby. We could see trouble ahead 
with the Legion group, which was by this time enthusiastic 
about the promotion but had no money and no ideas on 
how to raise it. I>ad and 1 finally decided to make an offer 
of S7.500 to head up a subscription for advance ticket sales 
in order to raise the first SIOO.OOO. 

This advance-sale plan went well. W'e raised a total of 
S4.Lf>0() in the tow n of Shelby and its cn\ irons, S400 from 
Glasgow. Mont., S 100 from Culbertson. SI. 500 from Havre 
and S500 from Cut Bank, together with S54.500 from a 
group of t us ncssmen in Great I-'alls. .About this time, un- 
fortunately. I became ill. and after a two-week session in 
the hospital in Great Kalis I underwent a minor operation 
that kept me in the hospital for quite a while, in the 
meantime Loy .Molumby. practically on his own, was con- 
tinuing negotiations with Kearns. A second meeting was 
arranged in Chicago between Jack Kearns, Gibbons' man- 
ager l-iddie Kane. I oy Molumby and Mike Collins, who 
was still in the act because the American Legion had re- 
tained him as matchmaker for the fight. 

J .ilK Kearns arrived in Chicago on the morning of May 
2, prepared for a quick contract closing. Mike Collins 
came in from Minneapolis with tddie Kane, and Lov Mo- 
lumby arrived from Great Falls. 

At no time during the period of May 2 to May 5. or be- 
fore. had there ever been any mention or discussion of 
any cash terms other than those of the original agreement 
with Kearns based on his original telegram and subsequent 
discussions with us in Salt Lake City, SlOO.tXX) cash 
and the balance of SIOO.OOO to 'be paid him just before 
Dempsey entered the ring on July 4. Our one and only con- 
cern was for the safety of our first cash payment should any- 
thing happen to Dempsey or Gibbons to prevent the fight 
being held, or if for any other reason Kearns should not 
comply with his agreement. Wc wired our final instructions 
to that effect to Molumby in Chicago. W'e didn't worry at 
all about Tommy Gibbons, but we didn't trust Kearns one 
little bit. 

In complete disregard of our instructions Loy Molumby 
agreed to the fateful, and. for us, disastrous contract in 
a smoke-fillcd room of the Morrison Hotel sometime dur- 
ing the night of May 4. The banner headlines in the morn- 
ing paper of May 5 were our first and only advice of 
the closing. W’e heard nothing from Loy until his return 
to Shelby by train. 


1 shall never forget that morning in my hospital room 
when the nurses brought in theC’m// Fulls I'rihune with the 
headlines: mvnagirs agrif to hoid tiiif bolt at 
SHFI.BV . The story went on to state that the championship 
fight would be held in Shelby. Mont, on July 4, 1923, the 
consideration to Dempsey to be S300.000, Si(X),0(X) in cash 
at the time of the signing of the contract. SIOO.OOO to be 
paid on June 15 and SIOO.OOO to be paid on July 2. 

Later I learned from Molumby some of the details of 
these negotiations in Chicago. Unfortunately, much of what 
went on will never be explained. In justice to my good 
friend I oy Molumby. who is now dead. I should say that 
he was not at all familiar with doing business, particularly 
with fight promoters or fight managers. For instance, 1 
later learned from the manager of the Morrison Hotel that 
there had been a real wingding of a party the night of May 
4 when the tight contract was drawn up. I am convinced 
that Loy did not know what he was doing when he signed 
the contract, but he signed it and paid over the first SIOO.- 
OOO. and there we were. 

But. ly ing in my hospital bed that morning. I was elat- 
ed over the news and was convinced that the amount re- 
ported in the paper was a misprint. No other explanation. I 
thought, could account for such a complete change in the 
agreement. 

I returned from the hospital to Shelby about the same 
lime that Loy got back from Chicago, and wc held a meet- 
ing in our oRicc. Loy pulled out the contract. 1 distinctly 
recall saying to Loy. "How did they get that publicity so 
incorrect about the terms of the contract?" And he sheep- 
ishly said. "No. the publicity is right -that's the contract 
that we have." He showed it to us. and there we were. 
Our SIOO.OCO in cash had been paid, wc had a contract 
signed by Kane. Kearns and Molumby and a fight on our 
hands with almost impossible financing requirements. Wc 
asked Loy about it. but all he could say was. "I signed the 
contract because Kearns w ouldn't go for less." We were ab- 
solutely stunned but finally decided there was nothing we 
could do but to buckle down and try to live with it. 

Our attorney. Jim Speer, glanced over the contract and 
said. "Well, at any rate. Dempsey has got to fight regardless 
of whether he is ever paid another dime or not. because 
Loy. in preparing this contract, either intentionally or un- 
intentionally slipped up and forgot to put in the clause. 
'Time shall be the essence of this agreement.' " Without that 
provision in the contract, Dempsey legally was required to 
perform his part of the contract before he could demand a 
settlement for his services. 

Many times after this, in conversations we had with 
Kearns, he was made to understand this provision of the 
contract and admitted that he knew it was the case, but at 
no time during the advance publicity that followed would 
Kearns come out and make a direct statement to the news- 
paper boys that Dempsey would appear in the ring regard- 
less of whether any money was paid or not. In justice to 
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Jack Dcmpsev 1 warn to say that several limes he did make 
the statement that he would fight whether he was paid or 
not. but he also would not so state publicly, always refer- 
ring us to ‘‘[■)6c" (Kearns) for any public statement. 

The contract provided that Tommy (iibbons was to re- 
ceive SlO.tXX) as ads ance training expense, of which he was 
paid S'?.500, and in addition he was to receive a percentage 
of the gate after the SJOO.CXX) to Dempsey had been paid, 
Of course, he ne\er received anything on this percentage. 
While I am on this subject, however, let me explain that 
Tommy Clibbons did not fighi for nothing, as has so often 
been said. In addition to the S7.5()Ocash payment that was 
made to him, he was furnished a free house for himself and 
his family, with all of his expenses paid while he trained 
in Shelby. In addition, we built him a cimipictc training 
camp at Shelby, which was fenced in and from which he 
was allowed to collect daily ticket sales that amounted to a 
considerable sum ivf money each day. 1 recall that I-.ddic 
Kane used to carry away a sack full of silver and paper- 
money receipts from this training camp every day and sev- 
eral times slated that he wasn't doing bad. As a result of 
the publicity that Tom received, he also w as given a 20-vvcck 
vaudeville contract commencing immediately after the tight 
at S2.5(K) per week, and he obtained u very remunerative 
tight contract again.st the J'renchman Carpcnticr. 

it should be pointed out here that up to this time my 
father. James A., had had very little to do with the nego- 
tiations other than as an active participant in the promo- 
tion of the advance sale of tickets. But when the proposi- 
tion for the purchase of lumber for the arena came up the 
lumbermen agreed to supply the lumber for a 40,000-seat 
stadium only if the Legion post would designate James 
as treasurer of the tight association. After what went on in 
Chicago, no one had any cunlidence in Lo> Molumby 
anymore. James A. did not want to accept the job. and i 
didn't want him to. He had a lot of work of his ow n to lake 
care of. Me had a good reputation, a good line of credit 
and should not have become involved in the whole alTair, 
but he was a public-spinled man. He didn't want to see the 
project fall down. He could see the chaotic condition we 
were in. so he finally agreed to accept the ircasurersliip. 
This was his undoing. Lrom that time on not only was he 
the treasurer, but he was the active general manager. 

Do you know, one of the strangest pieces of irony in 
connection with this whole alTair concerned our real-estate 
business in the James A. Johnson Company. Here 1 had 
started this whole damn thing for no other reason than to 
help sell real estate. N<iw wo were about to have the whole 
thing laid back in our laps, and from the tune of the controct 
signing in Chicugo to the i-mi iami I mean the end) of our 
company that fall hv didn't sell one damn dollar's north 
of real estate. No one wanted to buy. hut everyone cither 
wanted a concession or a short-term lease or something. 
Fven our salesmen were starving at the end of the season. 

I he period from the signing of the contract and pay- 
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ment of the second contract rcnuircnienl of SI(X).IKX) 
on June 15 was one <'l great civnfusK'ii. \Sc decided to 
try to sell all of the l.egion posts in the state of Montana an 
advance ticket sale in order to raise the second SIOO.(XX). 
To this end we made use ol l.oy in his capacity as state 
commander. We arranged with a friend, t-arl Vance, to 
fly Loy, myself and a lumber company representative by 
the name of (iene I anc all over Montana to visit every 
Legion post and try to sell some tickets prior to June 15. 
We made our first call at Lew islow ii, Mont,, with some suc- 
cess. Dur next call was at Miles City, then Billings and 
finally 1 ivingston. L/'nforlunaicIv. on the takeoff from Liv- 
ingston at 6 o'clock m the morning, our plane hit a down 
draft, dived over a cliff after hitting the top of a power pole 
and fell to the ground demolished. I wound up in a hospital 
in 1. ivingston more dead than alive. 1 oy Molumby was 
only slightly injured and was able to continue the trip by 
train. Cicnc 1 ane, like myself, was cniiLallv injured, and 
karl Vance was no furiher good to us because he didn't 
have any more airplane. Vance was not badly hurl. 

Had we not had tins airplane accident. I believe that we 
would have succeeded in selling enough tickets to the vari- 
ous ( egion posts to meet tlie second S1(X),(KX) but. as it 
turned out. James A. was called upon because vve had failed 
The accident was on June 10. as I reinemivcr. and wc had 
only live days for the payment of the second SKXJ.IXX). In 
dc-speration the citizens of .Shelby were again canvassed, 
and about S.f5.(XKI wa.s raised through an added advance 
ticket sale. The balance of this was paid by a few subscrip- 
tions from Great Lulls businessmen, amounting to about 
S 1 5,000, plus my father's personal subscription for S50,fXX) 
The second SlOO.tXX) payment was made with great fan- 
fare at the Stanton frusl and Savings Bank in Great Lalls, 
with the newsmen crowding around and cameras clicking, 
(iciirgc Stanton, the bank’s president, managed to leave the 
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impression that he had personally rescued the figlit. Actu- 
ally. he did not put up one damn cent, except to lend James 
A., on his personal note, the sum of S50.000. every penny of 
which was later repaid. 

Right here it should be explained why otherwise appar- 
ently sound-minded businessmen, such as the Great Falls 
bunch and Dad. could allow themselves to be conned into 
paying this second StOO.OOO to Kearns without getting in 
return a public statement that the light would really go on 
so as to assure some fair attendance and ticket sales to cover 
the money. The answer is: they just amUlni believe that 
a tyone could be the liar that Kearns turned out to be. 

Ihis was. you might say, the tail end of the days of the 
Old West. My father and most of the prominent business- 
men of Shelby and Great Falls were of the old school. To 
them a man's word was his bond, and it was honestly true 
in those days in Montana that thousands and thousands of 
dollars' worth of business was done on a handshake. I have 
seen this. I have done this and I know it to be true. As 
an example, year in and year out my father would buy and 
sell whole bands of sheep and hundreds of head of cat- 
tle by merely a conversation agreement to deliver at a cer- 
tain date at a stated price. Believe me. you just had to break 
your word once on that frontier and you might Just as well 
move on. An understanding of this kind of background 
perhaps makes the incredible things that followed more 
understandable. 

Kearns gave his solemn promise at the Park Hotel in 
Great Falls, before James A., Jim Speer. 1 oy Molumby. 
Stanton and others, that Dempsey would light and would 
so stale to the newspapers if the second payment was made. 
Again, at this meeting, Jim Speer advised against making 
the payment and right to Kearns's face said to Dad. "Jim, 

I don't trust this guy. and I advise you to keep the money 
until the day of the fight. If he keeps his word he w ill gel it. 
if not we can sue hurt for everything he's got." 

They finally agreed to accept Kearns's word. I Ic broke it 
w iihin a week and again refused to make a public statement. 
Thus the newsboys kept up their drumhcai: "VS'ill there be a 
light or not?" 

The day after the second S 100,000 pay ment was made the 
newsboys immediately raised the question: "What about 
the third SIOO.OOO?" And we never heard the last of that 
until the day of the fight. We couldn't convince them that 
the light would be held, and Kearns wouldn't make a state- 
ment that he would light. We had come to the end of our 
rope. SVe had no more money, and instead of ticket sales 
coming in we got cancellations of special trains and ticket 
reservations because of the feeling on the part of everybody 
that there would not be any light. 

We knew there would be a light. We had the assurances 
of Kearns and Dempsey in private conversation that there 
was no question but that there would be a tight, but they 
would not make any statement in front of the newspaper- 
men. At one lime around June 15 we had nearly S500.000 in 


advance reservations and more than 26 special trains and 
parties. Without exception these were all canceled because 
of the adverse publicity. 

Finally, the day before the fight the Internal Revenue 
Bureau moved in and demanded its tax on the tickets that 
had been sold, hut there was no money to pay it. On July 
2 we liad agreed w ith Kearns to turn over all of the gale 
receipts to him to make up his third SIOO.OOO. and he had 
finally agreed to make a statement to the press that the light 
would go on. Now we were forced to reverse this procedure 
and turn over the gate receipts to the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. Mr. Rasmussen, the State Collector of Internal 
Revenue, took over the arena and all of the ticket sales 
and collections on the day of the light. We gave out specific 
instructions to Rasmussen and his agents not to turn loose 
any money so collected unlit he had received his lax in full. 
Kearns had no choice now but to agree, and the fight was 
finally on. 

T heday of the fight I was still limping around on a crutch 
from the plane accident, my arm in a cast and a sling. 
We were out of money, and I really mean out. We finally 
succeeded on the morning of July 4 in securing from the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau a S5.000 block of light tickets to 
which we were entitled from our original S7.500 subscrip- 
tion and which we had never bothered to take out before. 
We didn't even try to get tickets for the rest of the money 
that we had invested. After getting the tickets we held an 
auction sale in the front room of our olficc in Shelby and 
sold those S5.000 worth of fight tickets for a total of S950. 
Believe me. that S950 was all the cash money that we had 
left when the fight was over. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau collected a total of S54.- 
000 and some hundred dollars from cash sales the day of 
the light but. instead of keeping it for taxes, the state direc- 
tor. Rasmussen, turned it all over to Jack Kearns, who had 
made arrangements to ride the (ireat Northern Railway 
back to Great f alls after the light. I recall that the S54.0()0 
was in a black hag in the hack room of our olficc after the 
fight. Our attorney. Jim Speer, warned the revenue people 
not to turn the money over to Kearns. The last we saw of 
the money , it went out our back door in the pcissession of 
Jack Kearns and Rasmussen. W'c later learned that it end- 
ed up in the hands of Kearns, who had prevailed upon the 
revenue people to give it to him because of his priority 
agreement with the promoters. It wasn't very long until the 
government tiled a tax lien against my father and myself. 
The lien stayed on for a number of years, until we finally 
got it released through a compromise with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue in Washington, D.C. For a cash payment 
of SIOO. 

Well, any way, it was a damn good light - about as good 
a 15-round championship light as has ever been held. 
Dempsey didn’t have any walkaway with Tommy Gibbons. 
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The Volkswagen Station Wagon comes with 21 views to choose from. 


This is whot the world looks like from 
the inside of a VW Stolion Wagon. 

There ore 21 windows oil around. And 
o 14-square-foot hole in the roof. 

So eoch of your nine passengers gets 
21/3 views apiece. 

(The VW has twice os much room as 
most wogons, so we hove room for 0 lot 
more windows.) 

The best seat in the house is right be- 
hind the steering wheel. 


There's no hood in front to look over 
becouse the VW engine sits in bock. 

(This design not only lets you see better; 
it lets you park easier. Our Wogon is only 
9 inches longer than our Sedan.) 

And the extro time you spend looking 
at scenery comes from the time you don't 
spend looking for gos. 123 mpg on regular 
is about average.) 

Who knows? After you've looked Out 
of one, you moy want to look into one. 
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“You get extra mileage from new CITGO Premium Gasolene— 
that’s ZZOOOMMM certified by Nascar Isays TV’s Ed McMahon 


Tests on New CITGO Premium, the 
gasolene with zzooommm. were con- 
ducted by Nascar. theauthority on stock 
cars, the kind of car you drive. Here's 
what those tests showed: 

1- New CITGO Premium cleans your 
corburefor as you drtt'e— and keeps it 
clean. 

2. New CITGO Premium gives you 
extra mileage, loo. 


This remarkable gasolcrxc gives a new 
car’s engine maximum power... works 
in older engines to restore lost power. 
"See the Nascar Certificate at CITGO 
stations,” says Ed McMahon, "and try 
CITGO Premium— with zzooommm!" 
"There's zzooommm in CITGO service, 
too." says Barbara Walters of the 
■Today' program. “Women love CITGO 
attention, those CITGO smiles.” 



DISCOVER AMERICA BEST BY CAR 



CITGO 


CITGO -Trademark of Citlaa S«r 


:a Oil Company, subsidiary of C<lias Sarvtca Company 
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THE FIGHT fomimrti 


by any means. At the end of the fifth 
round, when Dempsey returned to his 
corner. Kearns said to him. "Why the 
hell don't you go in and knock out that 
s.o.b.?" To which Dempsey replied. 
"How the hell can 1 knock him out if I 
can't hit him?" 

He was hitting him, however, although 
Ciibbons was lighting a marvelous de- 
fensive battle. Before the sixth round 
began Dougherty, the referee, leaned 
over the ropes and said to a couple of 
newspapermen who were sitting in the 
front row. "If this thing doesn't change, 
it's certainly going to be a tough deal on 
me." 1 believe the fifth round was the 
one in which Gibbons had Dempsey on 
the ropes temporarily, but he didn't fol- 
low up his advantage. 

Boy, how the people did leave Shelby 
after the fight. She was a regular ghost 
town that night and for some little time 
thereafter. Everybody left — the hangers- 
on, the rodeo promoters and perform- 
ers. the sideshow performers and. of 
course, all of the very few cash custom- 
ers. In this connection, don't forget that 
there were an estimated 12,000 people 
who witnessed the fight itself, but many 
of them, unfortunately, crashed the gate 
in the last few minutes before the main 
event was to go on. It seems as though 
the revenue agents stayed at their posts 
collecting tickets and selling tickets un- 
til the main event was to take place, 
and then practically all of them suddenly 
found their presence very much needed 
around the ring itself, leaving the gates 
unguarded, to be crashed by several 
thousand free guests at the tight. 

After the light was over we had the 
terrific job of trying to clean up the mess. 
All we had left to show for our invest- 
ment were the fight pictures. I still have a 
copy of the original moving-picture 
contract that we made with a character 
named Harry Grossman. He was rec- 
ommended to us by Jack Kearns. 
Wouldn't you know? We knew nothing 
about the marketing of tight pictures 
and. besides, there was a federal law on 
the statute books at that time prohibit- 
ing the transportation of any pri/efighi 
pictures in interstate commerce. Harry 
Grossman took the film and SI.OOO we 


advanced him for printing, and for a long 
time that was the last that we heard of 
either, l.ater on I followed Harry Gross- 
man's trail across the U.S. and as far as 
London, England. But we never did re- 
cover a dollar from the showing of the 
pictures even in the state of Montana. 
The only time I ever saw the damn film 
was one night months later in Chicago. 
I strolled into a Loop theater, paid my 
buck and sat through two showings. 

In no time at all Shelby started to 
come back following the fight. It is real- 
ly surprising how the rugged individual- 
ist of the West can disregard a loss, take 
it on the chin and go on. All of the peo- 
ple of Shelhy who had been interested in 
sundry and various boom concessions 
and businesses and had probably lost 
money immediately knuckled down to 
the Job of doing something for the tow n 
in earnest. 

As for me and my father, we tried our 
best to forget about it and go on about 
our normal business. James A. and I 
were engaged in the oil business off and 
on from the year 1 920 and more actively 
engaged in the year 1923 and thereafter. 
James A. was badly crippled by his losses 
in the light, and I was practically fiat 
broke. But we recovered, not only in 
the oil business but in ranching, live- 
stock and other endeavors. We spent 
a very miserable five years in settling 
claims and fighting lawsuits, including 
the suit by the government for admis- 
sion lax. When James A. finally retired 
prior to his death in 1938 his estate was 
in not too bad circumstances. I have 
been engaged in the oil business since 
the famous fight days with some con- 
siderable success, although, as usual to 
this business. I have had my ups and 
downs several limes since then. 

Naturally I have my regrets. The 
whole thing started as a gag. then de- 
veloped into a good publicity stunt, then 
into a financial nightmare. The main 
sufferer was my father. No one connect- 
ed w ith the promotion of this fight prof- 
ited one nickel, but at least I can say 
it was an honestly held fight promo- 
tion with no shady negotiations on the 
part of the original and final backers of 
the show. SND 
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is the 
ball 
that 
Jack 
belts. 


9 MacGregor's 
DX Tourney. 

Jack Nicklaus 
uses this ball in 
tournament 
play consis- 
tently, He doesn’t have to, ob- 
viously. But he does. 

And Jack's record is almost 
fantastic. 16 major PGA events 
won. $450,000 in prize money. 
Youngest to ever win the Mas- 
ters (23), best Masters score 
ever recorded (271)1 Only one 
to win the Masters two years 
in a row! 

DX Tourneys come in two 
compressions— one perfectly 
matched to your own power. 
They're in your pro shop wait- 
ing to help you. 
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the red tape of credit checks. 

With the American Express Card, 
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Pan American and 70 other national 


and international airlines. 

Just show your card and sign sour 
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Pay for your airline tickets on 
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Or take a year to pay. Unlike other 
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gents. Pm glad to see you look 
*’so comfortable." Jemmy Shaw, 
owner of the Queen's Head, just off 
London's Haymarket. grinned at the 
mixed crowd of a couple hundred dock- 
hands and dandies, toffs and tradesmen, 
who jostled shoulder to shoulder around 
the six-foot-wide enclosure in the mid- 
dle of the room. It was during the I H40s. 
and the men had gathcTcd for an everting 
of rat-baiting. 

Around the room were bulldogs with 
tight round heads like clenched box- 
ing gloves and handy legs showing the 
desirable pear-shaped space between 
grasshopperlike thighs and toy terriers 
weighing only three or four pounds 
apiece. There were Maltese dogs, and 
other less determinate breeds and mix- 
tures. black, tan. white or brindled, 
straining against their spiked collars, al- 
most wrenching the leads from their 
owners' hands. One yipped and stood 
on hind legs in an effort to sec into the 
pit. C onversation became impossible us 
a couple of dsi/en miscellaneous hounds 
took up the cry. 

Shaw shouted authx'ritalively for si- 
lence. “You that 'avc dogs. </•> muke 'em 
shut up." There were slaps and curses, 
and the noise dropped again. Hut soon 
a man walked into the room carrying a 
great wire cage; and when the dogs saw 
it. they yclpicd twice as loud, for the cage 


contained two score of writhing brown 
rats. 

A well-dressed man called the captain 
climbed over the edge of the pit. opened 
the door of the cage and pulled out a 
dozen of the strongest rats by their tails. 
“Chuck him in." he cried, and the mass 
of rodents were joined by a small but 
lively terrier. The dog was a beginner 
and unsure of what w as expected of him. 
He advanced nervously toward a group 
of rats, w hich sprang up at his face. One 
took a peck at the dog's lip. hung on for 
a second and lei go. The infuriated ter- 
rier pounced forward. tixik the rat in- 
stinctively by the back of the neck, gave 
it a quick twist and a shake and dropped 
the corpse smartly, then looked up. as 
if wondering what to do next. The dog's 
handler beat hard on the wooden sides 
of the pit with his hand: “Hi! Hll At 
'em!" The message got through, and 
within half a minute two more rats lay 
lifeless. Another dog had started a ca- 
reer. 

I.atcr in the evening, after many rc- 
chargings of the glasses, came the grand 
match of the evening— the killing of .^0 
rats. Now an experienced dog held the 
pit. and spectators soon saw the differ- 
ence. This terrier hesitated not at ail 
about his business, and rat after rat was 
neatly dispatched at live- or l()-sccoiul 
intervals. If a rat ever took hold of his 


Ratfink 
Days in 

Merrie England 

Toffs, gentlemen and even the 
poor gathered at the rat pits in 
London for a grisly exhibition 
by J. A. MAXTONE GRAHAM 

nose or his jowl, he quickly moved 
across and slammed its body against 
the side of the pit. At the call of “Time!" 
the dog was taken up by the handler, 
and the remaining rats were counted. 
A hail of halfpennies into the ring— for 
the handler's bcnctil showed that the 
customers were well pleased with the 
performance. midnight a dt>/en dogs 
had shown their paces; when .Shaw 
asked if “any other gentleman would 
like some rats." and there was no re- 
sponse. he announced the entertainment 
was closed until the following Tues- 
day. 

A hundred years ago. when ratling 
was at its peak in London, there were 
more than 70 pits operating regularly 
for the pleasure of “the fancy." Since 
I8J5 the old established sports of bull 
and bear bailing, dog lighting and ci>ck 
lighting had been illegal. "The time is 
coming." forecast the Morning Adva-’ 
Usvr. “when rat-killing and pigeon 
shooting (from traps] will be banned, 
and u true hnglishman will have no 
option but tt) emigrate." Sarcasm? Not 
a bit of it. Lew Englishmen of the period 
could resist the sight of a dog killing 
vermin. Hut it was Jemmy Shaw who 
introduced it as an organized sport. 
“Ratting Extraordinary," ran his week- 
ly advertisements. "One of the best regu- 
lated canine clubs in London," counter- 
claimed another publican. And. by pay- 
ing sixpence or a shilling, the poor could 
have a vast choice of places to watch 
the townsman's blood sport. 

The first pits were rude affairs- a few 
sticks and boards nailed together to form 
a square. But wtnid gives too much grip 
for claws, and the rats had a tiresome 
habit of climbing up and out. Later, by 
ronttnufd 



URGED ON BY HIS HANDLER, A RATTER GOES ABOUT HIS BUSINESS OF KILLING 
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WHAT'S A KANSAS CITY LIFE AGENT 
DOING IN CHICAGO? 

MINDING HIS OWN OUSINESS 




His OWN business? Yes. You see, his business (like 
that ot the other highly trained Kansas City Life agents 
in 41 states and the District of Columbia) is bringing 
financial security to policyowners in his area, 
is your Kansas City Life agei ‘ 
new at his business. He 
represents a respected 
company that has 
specialized exclusively 
in life insurance for 
72 years. 

Getting more information 
IS easy for you too 
There's a Kansas 
City Life agency in 
80 cities across 
the country— and 
agents in hundreds of 
other towns. If 
you don't find a 
Kansas City Life 
agent close by 
we hope you 
will soon. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 

Home Office. Broedwey at INSURANCE Represented in 41 States & 
Armour/Kansas City, Mo. COMPANY <>* Columbia 
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niidccnuirv. proniotcrs vscrc able to ad- 
vertise that the> hud eseape-proof \vire 
pits or oetagonul pits \^iIh vertical iron 
bars. 

If the spectators were lucks, they 
sonieliines witnessed one of the classic 
exhibitions b> such renowned dogs as 
Jacko, Bills. Jem or Jenns I md. whose 
feats have come down through hisiorv in 
posters, paintings and spt'rting prints. 
Bills, the property of ( harles Dew and 
bred bv James 'lardington. had an an- 
cestry of champion bulldogs and terriers 
that ctnild be traced back 41) years, By 
\S2y he had set a record of killing UK) 
rats 111 or <ine every .t..^ seconds. 

I ater. when Jemmy .Shaw became the 
doyen of I ondim ral men and. with his 
friends, the nearest thing to a control- 
ling body of ihc sport, he introduced the 
"no-touching” rule, uiulei which his 
own |y-pound Jem killed 100 m .‘';54 in 
IM.^.V Shaw's Jacki' is often quoted as 
killing I .(MK) rats in one hour 40 minutes; 
indeed he did. but only at weekly miei- 
sals in stints of 100 at a lime, the last of 
which was a sianhng V-'ot contin- 
uous ell'ort. therefore, the palm must go 
to James Searle's bitch Jenny l.ind, who 
in 1X53 killed 5lK) in a steady worry ing of 
one hour .U) minutes at I he Beeliive m 
1 ivcrpool. 

Searlc was prepared to take any bets 
on Jenny I md from t25 to tlOO; he i' 
im record as liav mg slaked and won C50. 
and countless other sovereigns went 
clinking into the hands of stakeholders 
round the pit shortly hefore the event. 
Me must have won a packet. Backing 
yiiur dog against lime was just one way 
of gambling on his rat-killing powers. 
\ini could also hack him to kill, say. 20 
rats in a shorter lime than a rival dog and 
just hope the stakeholder didn't quietly 
disappear (o the subiirbs with the equiv- 
alent of a year's w ages in his purse. You 
could enter a sweepstakes with a do/en 
or more compemors eaeh pooling a sov- 
ereign. Or you could pul your dog in a 
contest for one of the many prizes of- 
fered hy puhlieans who knew they would 
recoup their invcsinient many times over 
in sales of beer, wine and liquor. ■\ fat 
sheep, a hog. a gold or silver watch, a 
shotgun, a handsome silver-studded col- 
lar-all ciiuld be won hy a well-trained 
dog. .A run of successes sent stud fees 
soaring to a guinea or more and could 
transform a dog of humdrum anteced- 
ents into a valuable property ftorih 
twice a laborer's annual wage. 
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It wasn’t a cheap hobby. There were 
heavy expenses for traveling to Liverpool 
or Norwich or Glasgow to match the 
provincial champions, liven though the 
children were starving in some Fast Rnd 
slum, the dog, the financial hope of the 
family, was fed on tinely chopped rump 
steak: no gutter scraps for him or bones 
that might blunt his teeth. Above all. 
there was a sizable sum to pay for the 
rats themselves. 

The arrangement was this: the publi- 
can charged a small admission fee to 
spectators but allowed fanciers the free 
use of his pit Shaw used to advertise. 
"A large supply of Strong Barn Rats al- 
ways at hand." His stock ranged between 
500 and 2.000. and he once used 1 1300 in 
a week. They all had to be fed expensive 
barley meal, or they would eat each oth- 
er. They were sold to the fancy at three- 
pence or fourpence apiece, and it was a 
matter of private bargain between con- 
testants whether the expense was shared 
or paid by the winner. 

Although Loudon houses, seuers. 
shops and docks were riddled vsith rats, 
the best and most vigorous specimens 
came from the farms and hedgerows of 
the countryside. Many country and sub- 
urban families lived, and lived well, on 
ratting when they could sell their catches 
for threepence per rat. In times of scarci- 
ty. catchers could get as high as a shilling. 

The most famous ratcatcher of all 
times was Jack Black, who wore a striking 
uniform of white leather breeches, green 
coal and scarlet waistcoat, with a gold 
band round his tall black hat. Mis hand- 
bills prcKlaimcd to the world that he was 
"Rat and Mole Destroyer to Her Maj- 
esty," He wore a black belt decorated 
w ith four life-size rats in embossed metal. 
A foundry had quoted £4 for the Job. 
rather a lot for a fellow' whose govern- 
ment salary was £6 a year. So Black 
made a mould by pressing a dead rat in 
plaster and filled it w ith pew ter from his 
wife's mclted-down saucepans. 

With ferrets, nets and terriers, and 
with various formulae (including odd 
chemicals like oil of rhodium ) kept secret 
from the most persistent inquirer, the 
experienced ratcatcher could till a sack 
in no lime or even charm the rats to walk 
into an empty and unbaited cage. 

The professional ratcatcher vsas easy 
to identify. Often he would have a tame 
rat or two wandering about inside his 
clothes, for those less exalted than Jack 
Black, velveteen jacket, corduroy trousers 
ronlinued 
I;MW7 



you have more than 30 interchangeable Nikkor lenses to choose from; 

14 interchangeable viewing screens; 4 interchangeable finders; 2 motor drives: 
copy and closeup equipment; macro and photomicrographic attachments; filters: 
flash units: cases; film cassettes, and an almost endless variety of accessories, 
whether you obtained your Nikon F today, yesterday or seven years ago. 


If you are earnestly considering the creative possibilities of photography, 
ask your dealer to show you the Nikon F. For details, write: 


Nikon Inc., Garden City. N.Y. 11533 Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 
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Make quick forecasts with this new pre- 
cision electronic personal weatner station 
. . . easy as tunir>g a radio. Satety. tun 
and conversation tor sportsmen, tjusmess- 
men and serious hobbyists who enjoy real 
"airport lower" instruments. 


OuldMi tpinning-eup trintmitter lliihct 

th« weather dircctlir to your detk or don will. 

TRANSMITTER: Easilr insUliod on roof. Double- 
case wateroroof. ball beaririKS. brushlass lor lon| 
woar. 60’ load in cablo 

RECEIVER: Handcrafted walnul & brass 16" i 5" x 
I Shows wind speod to 100 MPH on two scalos. 
Reads direction in compass pts Baiomoior plus 
insidi lomp/humid Quality joweilod maters, all 
instruments sd|ustoblo. Full instructions and 
"Woalhorcastint" book included. 
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Arallabla ot Better Dealers ... or from 
STARRETT INTERNATIONAL, DEPT. SI 
1234S Ventura Blvd . Suite S. Studio City, Calif. 






YOU'LL BE A HAPPY GUEST 
\H ANY OF THESE CITIES: 


Alltnta, Ga. 
Birmingham. Ala. 
Chatianoota. Tann. 
Chicago, Ml. 
Cincinnali. Ohio 
Cimland. Ohio 
Colorado Springs 
Columbus. Ohio 
Daliorl. Mich. 

East Lansing. Mich. 
Flint. Mich. 
Harrisburg. Pa. 
Huntsvilla. Ala. 
Louisvillf. Ky. 
Miami Baach. Fla. 

■■ sapolis. Minn 


Monigomary, Ala. 
Nashiilla. tann. 
Natchaa. Miss 
Near York. N.Y. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Rockford. III. 
Saciamanto, Cal. 
San Antonio. Tax. 
Springfiald. Mo 
SI. Louis. Mo 
Tallahassee. Fla 
Terra Haute. Ind. 
Washington, D C. 

Montreal. Que 
Toronto. Ont- 


Mobila. Ala. 

FOR IMMEDIATE CONFIRMATION 



Clestlartd. 0. 
Columbus, 0. . 
Dayton. 0. 

Des Moines, la 
Deiroii, MicK 
East Lansing. Mich 
Flint. Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City. Mo. . 
Kansas City. Kan. 
Milwaukee. W<sc. 
Minneapolis. Mini 
Omaha, Neb. . 
Rockford. III. 

St. Louis. Mo. 
South Band, Ind. 
Springfield. Mo 


Toledo, 0. ... 

Topeka. Kan. 
Youngstown. 0. 
*Ask local operator for 
OR CALL YOUR 


. PR 1/200 
224 8211 
Enterprise S.’ll" 
Zenith 2;57‘ 

. . 963-7ina 
337-1/41 
CE 2 5131 
Enterprise 2191 ' 
.Enterprise 67F>0' 
Enterprise 6760* 
.Enterprise 4446' 
333-3177 
Enterprise 3184* 

. . . .399-1890 

HA 9 7470 

... 233-717! 

TU 1 4414 

. . . W7191 

, 244 0831 
Enterprise 6760' 

744 1131 

number. No toll charge. 
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Merrie England r-ontinufd 

and laced bools \4cre almost uniform, 
topped by a feU bal. 1 Barkley, commis- 
sioned to cxterminale in a church, said 
he nc%cr felt soiiuccr in all h is life, ratling 
without a hai on. I The raicaicher usually 
smelled strongly of oil of thyme and oil 
of anise, odors said to be irresistible to 
the quarry. There usually were scars on 
Iiis neck. face, and hands: Black used to 
show his split thumbnail, caused many 
years earlier by a particularly fierce 
bite. 

Jemmy Shaw alone had 20 families de- 
pendent on him for their livelihoods, 
producing the goods for his Tuesday 
evenings: rats were also to be had by 
gentlemen on less formal occasions. One 
Sunday afternoon Lily Langtry received 
an urgent message to investigate an ap- 
parent riot at the Haymarket Theatre, 
of which she was tenant. She hurried 
down, (^n arrival she found that her 
friend George Baird and his cronies had 
transformed the foyer into a temporary 
rat pit. Baird, vs ho had an income of 
t’250,000 a year from the family coal 
mines, was making extravagant wagers 
with bundles of livers, and the men. al- 
most ignming Lily, shouted wild en- 
couragements to their dogs, l-'or the rest 
of her life the famous actress never felt 
quite the same about the Haymarket. 

In public, the nobs and toffs were 
somewhat dilfidcnt about letting their 
names he assivciated with ratling. Publi- 
cans' advertisements referred to owners 
as "a sportsman well-known in the 
Fancy" or an "olficer of the lOOih Regi- 
ment, presently quartered in CJlasgow." 
Jemmy Shaw advertised that his pit could 
be hired ’‘with the strictest privacy." One 
of the most enthusiastic upper-class fan- 
ciers was Captain L. Fitz-Barnard. whose 
whole life was bound up with the match- 
ing of one animal against another. ".A 
bee and a grasshopper will fight splendid- 
ly if put in an iiplurned wine glass," he 
advised, "and two evenly matched ta- 
rantulas put up a pretty fight." His great 
delight was dog fighting, although he 
did complain that it was rather a bore 
because of the time it took: "Two hours 
on average for one dog to kill another — 
I have known lights to last si.x hours." 

Ratling has been illegal since 1911, 
hut even today there may be some Britons 
who agree with the former Duke of 
Beaufort when he declared: "Fox hunt- 
ing and ratting are the two finest sports 
in the world— and ratting comes a 
damned tine second." emd 



NOT BY GOLF ALONE 

need man live al The Equinox. After playing 
the superlative 6750 yard course you may 
volley on new tennis courts, cast for moun- 
tain trout or swim in the modern pool— all on 
1600 acres of country club privacy. 

Nearby are historic New England sites and 
the 5 state view from towering Mt. Equinox. 

A magnificent, diversified cuisine, nightly 
dancing and entertainment and accommoda- 
tions designed for dreaming round out your 
Equinox stay. 

Why not treat your family or foursome to an 
Equinox weekend or vacation soon. 
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New York— 200 smooth miles, Boston— 
148. Albany— 58. Commercial airlines 
to nearby Rutland. 
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For deUilt and reservations: Your travet aeency or 
Tbomas F. Farley, President and Minafint Director. 


BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


NATIONAI. LtAGUE 

Last v^eek was typical of the fine pitching 
that has dominated the league, for there 
were five shutouts and 13 games in which 
five or less hits were allowed. In all. there 
had been 61 shutouts pitched through Sun- 
day. which was 13'; ahead of last year's 
pace, As outstanding as Sandy Koufax of 
the Dodgers and Juan Marichul of the Gi- 
ants have been. Bob Gibson of st. touts 
(2-5) has been the equal of anyone during 
(he past five weeks. Since May 22: 


IP H 
GieSON 19 48 

KOUFItX 80 &( 

MARICHAt 78 84 


W SO ERA W-L 

18 7t 137 8-1 

14 70 I.3S 8 1 

14 49 717 6-7 


Bob Veale of piirsBURtai (2 41 pitched his 
third straight fivc-hittcr. using what he calls 
■‘my integrated pitch." Explains Veale. "It 
catches just a little of the black and a little 
of the white of the plate." Phil Regan of 
Los AstiHf.s (3-4) has hccome one of the 
most effective relievers extant, and his se- 
cret weapon is a "super slider." Opponents 
contend that his slider is really a spitball. 
Much the same is again being said of Bob 
Shaw of Nfw voRK <5-2), who won twice 
and set a Met record by becoming the first 
starter ever to win four games in a row. The 
Mets. who had never won more than four 
games on a road trip before, were 8-6 on 
their latest journey. Hunk Aaron of ATt.As- 
TA (4-3) tied the league record by hitting 
his 24th homer before the end of June. When 
slugger Willie McCovey of san francis- 
co (5-2) was sidelined. Manager Herman 
Franks moved Oi/ie Virgil into the lineup 
for the first time. The light-hitting Virgil hit 
a homer, and Franks was labeled as the 
Wizard of Oz. Sonny Jackson of Houston 
(5-2), without a homer in 256 at bats, had 


two last week. Mike Cuellar saved one game 
in relief, won two as a starter, chicack) 
( 1-7) got heavy hitting from Ron Santo Ihe- 
lilts ) and Billy Wi liams. though most of it 
was canceled out by inept Cub pitching. 
Dcron Johnson of Cincinnati (5 1 ) went on 
a nine-ganK binge and doubled his RBI to- 
tal for the year to 24. Despite 90* weather, 
Richie Allen of philadm phi a (2-4) look ex- 
tra batting practice. That night he hit two 
home runs. He hit another later in the week 
and for the season was producing one homer 
for each II. I times at bat. 


Slsndmis. SF 45 27. Pitl 39-29. LA 40 
30. Hou 39 32 Phil 37 34. Cm 34 35. S1L 
33 36. All 3341. NY 29 38. Ch< 21 48 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

"This is the most beautiful park in America, 
especially those scats in right field. They 
were made for me." Thai's the way Curl 
BIcfary of baitimori (5-2) felt about Yan- 
kee Stadium before the gante. and that night 
he hit a home run into those seats for all of 
Baltimore's runs in a 3-0 victory. Those 
were the same seats into which Frank Rob- 
inson fell the night before, after making the 
most controversial catch of the season. 
With two out in the last of the ninth. Yan- 
kee Roy White hit what looked like a ihrcc- 
run. game-winning homer, but Robinson 
ran back to the hip-high fence. leaped, 
gloved the ball and then fell backward into 
the seats and out of sight, except for his 
feci. He came up sonie seconds later clutch- 
ing (he ball, but no one knew for sure 
whether he had lost possession of it which 
is what the Yankees and some of their fans 
seated nearby claimed. During the second 
game of the twi-nighl doubicbeader. spec- 
tators assailed Robinsrsn with firecrackers, 
stTndwiches and assorted debris. One indig- 
nant Baltimore writer referred to the Yan- 


kee fans as "hoodlums masquerading as hu- 
mans . . . who set New York civilization 
back 1,000 vears." Hut mw york (4 4) 
rixiters would have been satisfied if they 
could have turned time back just a little to 
the days when their Yankees were winning 
those close games they are now losing. Man- 
ager Ralph Houk moaned about his club's 
14 one-run kisses, then learned that Chi- 
cago (3-5) had lost 19 such games. The 
next day the Sox. who were well on their 
way to breaking the league record of .38 
one-run losses, came up with two home runs 
off the left field foul pole to beat the Yan- 
kees 2-1. "In my whole life I never have had 
a slump like this." said Tony Oliva of min- 
NFS(7TA (3-5). Oliva had not had a home run 
in 18 games, and in a 1.3-game stretch had 
butted .192 with only three RBls. Washing- 
ton (3- 5) went into a slump en masse, hit- 
ting .177 during a four-game losing streak. 
nosTON (3-5) continued to play solid lOth- 
placc ball despite the fact that Tony Coni- 
gliaro hit three homers after a batting tip 
from his father. Kansas city (5-3) made 
10 errors, yet had its most successful week 
of the season and climbed to eighth. Re- 
lievers Jack Sanford and Lou Burdette, who 
had won a dozen games between them, kept 
up their excellent work for cauforma 
(4 2). Another former National Leaguer. 
Larry Sherry of onRon (5 3). won twice 
in relief- Lead-off man Dick McAuliffe got 
on base his first time up in eight of nine 
games, twice each on walks, singles, triples 
and home runs. RtKky Colavito of cifxi-- 
TAND t4 5) went on the biggest home-run 
spree of the year, hitting eight in all. Four 
came within 24 hours and brought .3 2 and 
8-6 wins over the Red Sox. 

standmu BatU? 24 Dct43 26 Clc«4l 27. 

Cal 38 M. Minn 33 36. Chi 32 37, NY 

30 37. KC 30 40 Wash 30 43 Bos 25 46 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

B> the end of last week Third Baseman Ron 
Santo of the Cubs had hit in 26 consecutive 
games, but keeping that streak alive had not 
been easy. One night the business was so good 
at Ron Santo's Pi/rcria. just outside Chicago, 
that he stayed around laic and "helped make 
I.OOl), ma>bc l.5(X), pizzas." The next da) he 
hit in his 2?rd game in a row. the fifth lime 
that he had kept the streak going with a bit 
in his final at bat. A little moonlighting was 
one thing, but there were bigger threats to 
his hit-a-ganic ritual Twice last week he was 
carried off the field on a stretcher, first after he 
was spiked in four places on a close play at third 
and later after he was hit on the face by a pitch. 


That pitch fractured his cheekbone in two 
places, and about the only consolation that 
Santo had was that before being hurt he had 
picked up a hit in the first inning against the 
Mels. H c w ill he out for almost two weeks, and 
when he returns (his streak will remain in sus- 
iscnded animation until he docs) he will surely 
continue a practice he has kept up in recent 
weeks. Santo says he is noi supcrsiiiioiis. yet it 
Just happens that he had a bowl of fruit with 
breakfast each day during his spree. In those 
26 games Santo batted -.368. drove in 17 runs 
and hit six balls into the scats. Santo may have 
difficulty eating solid foods when he first gets 
back into the lineup, but as long as he keeps 
hilling he will have that bowl offruii with break- 
fast even if he has to resort to eating applesauce. 
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finiihing tO yanb ahead of Dyrol Burle<ion of Eu> 
fcne. On., at the AAU outdoor cham[tionshi|>y on 
RanJalK Island, N.Y. (poite J2}. 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup at tho aportn Information of IKe weak 


BOATiHQ Jim Kllroy's A'kr/tw //crossed ihc finish 
line lirsi m the 6J5>milc Ncwpon-lo-Bermuda race 
lo lake the Slone Trophy, hut overall honors went 
to THDNOf.RBIRn. a Cal-40 sloop ossncd hy 
T. \ intent Lcarson of Rye. S.Y. tpo»e J.'). 

soxiNC Lightuelghi Champion CARLOS ORTIZ, 
a Puerto Ris^an-born Nch Yorker who is cam* 

R aigning tor a seal in the New York Senate, retained 
IS world tlile with a TKO over Johnny Bi/rurru. 27. 
of Lne. Pa. in the I2ih round of a scheduled 15- 
rnund Iwui in Pittsburgh's CivK Arena. "Tho are 
going to call me the fighting senator." said Ortir. 
L'ndcfeated KIM KI-SOO. a 26-year-old South Ko- 
rean, outpointed world lunior middleweighl cham- 
pion Nino Bensenuti. 28, of llals in a IS-rnund 
bout in Seoul, Korea, lo become the firsi Korean 
ever to win a world title The vKlory was Ki-Soo's 
j.'th as a professional. 

Argentinian O.SCAR BONAVfcNA. 2J. the South 
American heavyweight champion who wanted to 
play hrs mandolin and sing his national anthem be- 
fore his 10-round bout in Madison .Siiuarc Garden 

an upset w hen he won a split decision over Cieorge 
Chuvalo. the 28-veaf-old Canadian. In a preliminary 
siK-rounder, BL'STPR MATHIS of Grand Rapids, 
down to a svelte 240 pounds and unbeaten as a pro- 
fessional. stopped Everett Copeland of Brooklyn 
in 2.27 of Ihc second rourtd for his lOih VK'iory. 

eolP JOYCE KAZMIPRSKI, a 20.year-oW coed 
from Michigan State, won the women's collegiate 
championship by defeating Ihc University of Geor- 
gia's Bobbie Jo Gabrielsen 2 and I in the J6-hole 
final at Columbus, Ohio (pure 56 1. 

Hit I CASPER, still in top form after his win in the 
U.S.Open a weekearlKr. defended his Western Open 
title at the Medinah (III.) Country Club by firing a 
final-round 70 to win with a nne-under-par28J. Gay 
Brewer Jr. finished second, three strokes behind. 


who admillcd he didn't know much about Pe-fecl 
breighi because he was asked to replace regular 
driver Jim Dennis only the day before. 

RKET HANOVER (S2.20I won his 50ihof 54 starts 
as he took the S7t.4l8 Maiuriis Mile at Chicago's 
Sportsman's Park with ease, ftnishing six lengths 
ahead of Larry Byrd. The vklory, worth S.M.dV5. 
lifled Brel 'scarcer earnings ioS7l2. 1 J2, making him 
the world's leading money-winning pacer, 

HORSE RaciNC Ogden Phipps's BUCKPASSE.R 
(SJ.40). with BrauliO Basra up. won the SIOX.OOO 
Arlington Classic by I M lengths over Creme dela 
Creme, covering the mile in world-record lime of 
I;J2’s seconds (pugr Ji>. 

With Waller Blum up. LADY PITT (S5.4di, ac*sesi- 
nul daughter of Sword Dancer, won the $119,875 
Coaching Club American Oaks at Ai)ucducl by M 
of a length over Greeniree Stable’s Gentle Rain. 

T 1 1 LED H t RO (S2, 50) earned $52. 1 1 3 for his own- 
er. Peter Vf arshallofToronlo. when he won the I07ih 
running of the Queen's Plate, the oldest North 
American slakes race, at W'oodbinc. Ontario, by 
three lengths over Conn Smyihe's Bye and Near. 
Erench-owned DANSLUR. ridden by Yves Saim- 
Martict. losik the Grand Pris.de Pans at Longchamp 
by three lengths over Hauban. 

HILL SHOEMAKER. .34. Ihc alllimc money-win- 
ning jockey, gained the 400ih stakes victory of his 
careerwhen he rode Howard Keck's DRIN ($4. 40) 
to a U length win over Tragniew in Hollywood 
Park's Cinema Handicap. 

MOTOR SPORTS MARIO ANDRETTI of Nara- 
reih. Pa., who set a world record lor a I t/i-milc track 
when he averaged 169.014 mph in gualifylng lor the 
Atlanta 300. drove his rear-enained ford to a wirc- 
lo-wire victory, averaging 1.19,319 mph. The win 
was Andretti's third straight (Milwaukee and I ang- 
horne. Pa ion (he USAC championship circuit. 


Irancc'v MICHEL JAZY, the world mile record 
holder, missed Herb Elliott's world 1.500-meier 
mark <3:35,6) by ,7 second when he registered a 
3:16.3 at a meet in Sochaux. France (pugr ’5). 

A BRITISH Rl t AY TEAM, made up of Grahame 
Gram, Mike Varah. Chris Carter and John Boulter, 
clipped 2.8 seconds off the world two-mile relay 
record with a 7:14.6 clocking at a meet in London. 
The previous mark (7:17.4) was vet in May by a 
University of California relay team. 


wREsruHG RUSSIA won its Uih consecutive 
World Greco- Roman team title with 39 points m To- 
ledo, but the Soviet wrestlers were far off the seven 
of eight division gold medals they collected last 
vear.Onlv three Russians. VIKTOR KiOUMENOV 
(I7I.S pounds). VALENTIN OLLMK (191.5) and 
ROMAN KOUROUA (1.18.5) were winners this 
year in (he championships which iheir coach. Alex- 
ander Senatorov, a 55->car-old former world liilisi, 
called "tough." Runner-up was Bulgaria, with 19 
poinisand two gold medals won by ANCiEL KERF* 
SOV at M45 iHiunds and BOYAN RaDEV at 
213,5. The U.S.. which had never scored in intema- 
lional Greco-Roman competition, gained 1 ^ points 
on Jl M HAZEWTNKbL’v sixth-place finish in the 
1 14.5-pound division and RON tINLF.Y's tie for 
sixth in the 1 .18. 5-pound class. 


MILEPOSTS HIRED: PAUl RICHARDS, 57. 
former manager of the Chicago White Sox. general 
manager and manager of the Dallimorr Orioles and 
general manager of ihe Houston Astros, as head of 
Ihc Atlanta Braves’ newly created deparliiMm of 
instruction and development. 

SOI D; To Ihe New York Rangers by Ihc MonlrcHl 
Canadienv. Right W'inger BERN!) (Htiom Boom) 
GEO) I RION. SS. ilic NHI.'siiiosl valuable player 
in 1961. Geolfrion. who won the scoring title twice 
in 14 seasons with the Canudiens. spent the past two 
years as a nonplaying coach in the American Hockey 
League. San! Gcoffrion: "I’m confident that I have 
three or four more years left in the NHL,” 


Rl LEASED. Bv the Pittsburgh Sieclcrs, ll-vear 
Ml. veteran fullback JOHN HENRY JOHN- 
SON. 36. who sat out last season after injuring his 
’eg in Ihc lirsi game. .Said Johnson, who had already 
signed his 1966 contract hut was dissatisfied with the 
terms, "You don't play ball if you're unhappy w ith 
Ihe organiraiion. I'm looking lo ^lay for anybody 


Florida's BOB MURPHY, the national amateur 
champion, shot a four-under-par 67 in Ihe final 
round to win the NCAA tiile in Stanford. Calif, with 
a one-uniler-par 283. two strokes belter than \inny 
Giles of the University of Georgia. 


CAROL MAN 
take the I.PGA 


N, with a 54-hole total of 214. fin- 
kes ahead of Kalhy W'hiiworih lo 
t W'aierloti (Iowa) Women's Open. 


HARNESS RACING -ABC Siabics’ PFKFECT 
) HEIGHT ($47.00). a 23-10-1 shot driven hy Del 
Invko, took Ihc $89.11 1 Reali/aiion Trot at Rmisc- 
sell by two lengths over All Aflame and set a newr 
world record for I V miles on a half-mile track with 
his lime of 2:08’ j, "How about lhai?" said Invko, 


JOHN (Buck) FULP. a 27-year-old textile manu- 
facturer from Anderson. S.C. driving a LoU-Chev- 
rolei at an average speed of 101.46 mph, won the 
SCCA Watkins (ilen 200-milc sports car grand prix 
and took the kad in Ihc scries I four races to gul fur 
Ihe U.S, Road Racing Championship. 

TENNIS -San Erancisen State's CFCILlA MAR- 
IINLZ upset top-seeded Jean Danilovich of Cali- 
fornia 6-4, 4-6, 7-5 to win the national collegiate 
women's championship in Stanford. Calif. 

TRACK A FiELO Kansas freshman JIM RYLN. 
the 19-year-old hoklet of the U.S. mile record and 
Ihe world half-mile mark, won the mile in 3:58.6, 


DIED- J. K. (Bud) KENNEDT', 59, head basket- 
ball coach at Florida Stale University fur the past 
18 years, of cancer, m Tallahassee. 


CREDITS 

4 -D.ck Hr-vei: J5-»,ch Clo'MO" 34 - Herb 
S<ha..i.ar; 26 -fespe Cho" 0 . 40, 41 aiowiis,-. t, 
Don Moti 4 6 New Yo'i Tieiet. AT 53 — Sbeady 6 
tnng 56, 63 lea 6oli>' 66 t'^i'i, tlrvJerweod 
& Jr3»«v.OiXS 69 -Bio-n B'O'ben 75 - la# Boltar . 

man 76 - los^ Veoos News Bs,<#au. U.S, Army, 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



AL FILIPELLI, a ->.1- 
>cui-old Californian 
Nsho began playing gin 
rummy 10 years ago, 
entered his leiuh Inicr- 
national Gin Rummy 
Tournament in Las Ve- 
gas and finally won, dc- 
fcaiing George DcMers 
of ITidIcy. Minn, 521- 
354 in Ihc final for the 
$17,8.35 prize. 





JAMES COOTS, a ls( 
liculcnartt ai I ort Sam 
Houston who has been 
compciing in the pen- 
tathlon for 2'r2 years, 
beilcrcd the AnKrican 
record I w hich w us set by 
I9M Olympian James 
Moore I when he scored 
5,249 points in the five 
csenis at u meet with 
Mexico in Sun Antonio. 


ANNETTE BAftNARO. 

26. a Ocs Moines air- 
line ticket ugent. en- 
tered her first uuto race 
and, driving her Class 
C production Alfa Ro- 
meo GTZ. gained a 
vicioo ID become the 
first woman ever to win 
a class race at Minneap- 
olis' Land O' Lakes 
Sports ( ur Clussic, 



FREOERIKA LECT. |7. 

of Weston, Conn., won 
blue ribbons for the 
third lime this year in 
both the Macluy and 
ASHA Medal classes at 
the Ox Ridge Horse 
Show in Darien. Conn., 
to qualify for the Na- 
tional Horse Show and 
Ihe Washington Inter- 
national this fall. 



TIM DANIELSON, a 
senior at Chula Vista 
fCalif.l High, broke 
a Golden West Invita- 
tional track meet record 
(set by Jim Ryun m 
1965) when he won the 
two-mile in 8:55.4 in 
Sacramento. Danielson 
also look the mile and 
was voted the meet's 
outstanding performer. 


f STEVE SCHULTZ ended 
his pitching career at 
Archbishop Molloy 
High in Jamaica. N.Y. 
with 22 wins, no los.scs. 
, then shut out Cardinal 
Hayes I Oforhisteam's 
fourth straight New 
York City Catholic 
schools ihlc. Last year 
he beat Iona Prep I-O 
for Ihc championship. 
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19Wole the readers take over 


PIMS AND NEEDLES 

Sirs: 

Your slory The Big Yankee Turnahaui 
(June 20) is the first giHtd cxplunulion I 
have seen of why the Yankees failed under 
Keane and won under Houk. 

Boh UrttR 

Denton, Texas 
Sirs: 

Ordinaril) it is bad practice for a recently 
successful manager to become a general 
manager. His association with the players is 
too recent, so they lend to turn to him. ac- 
tively or wistfully, for si>Iulions to prob- 
lems. This negates the authority of the held 
manager, because the players don't really 
feel the need to answer to him. Discipline 
becomes shoddy . 

Also, being human, this general manager 
will, more subconsciously than otherwise, 
obstruct the new manager. As an example, 
wasn't Houk quoted far more than is nor- 
mal on items usually left for held managers 
to comment upon? 

Houk is an excellent held manager. But. 
he did fad as a general manager. 

Chari ts Hrosz 

Ha.stchcster. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Houk is no miracle worker, and the Yan- 
kee organization is still hurting. In fact, it 
is in deep trouble. Mantle, Howard. Ford 
and Mans are mere shadows of their former 
selves, and where are the replacements? The 
blame should icst with the fiuiit office and 
Its blunders, not w ith Keane. With ba.scball's 
current draft plan it will be much harder for 
the Yankees to build another dynasty and 
dominate the American League as they did 
in the past. The pm stripes do not strike fear 
in the hearts of the ex-cousins of the Bomb- 
ers anymore. The National League cham- 
pions of recent sears first exposed the fal- 
lacy of Yankee supremacy, and now all the 
junior circuit clubs have the message. 

John W. Kichmono 

Whittier. Calif. 

Sirs; 

Hogwash! No mailer who replaced Keane 
It was almost a certainly that the team would 
be psychologically rejuvenated enough to 
win some games. Leonard Koppelt makes 
Houk seem like a superman, when actually 
Houk has proved nothing as yet. He has the 
same problems that Johnny Keane was 
plagued with: a team that, on paper, is no 
better than fifth- or sixth-place, a pitching 
staff that is only fair at best and lacks depth, 
hilling that is woefully weak and a oncc- 
mighty Yankee bench that is now virtually 
nonexistent. The Old Guard players such as 


M.intic. Maris and Howard are near the end 
of their careers, and the once-proud Yankee 
farm system has become unproductive and 
unable to fill the gaps. 

Of course, superego Houk arrogantly pre- 
dicts that the Yankees w ill win the pennant. 
But deep in our hearts we know he's wrong. 

Gary Hin tR 

Rochester. N.Y. 

BIG DEAL 
Sirs: 

After reading your story of the NFL-AFL 
merger {Here's Hok h Happened. June 20), 
I have come to these conclusions; I) the 
deal was made for the good of the owners, 
2) the merger helps television in chat it gives 
TV a "real" championship, which in turn 
further pads the owners' piKkctbooks. 3) al- 
though rookie bonuses were getting a bit on 
the foolishly high side, the owners will now 
have to pay little or no money for players, 
and 4) with one league, there will be no com- 
petition for fans or for players. 

Rorirt MacKay 

Tornngton, Conn. 

Sirs: 

It's beyond me as to why the AFI. would 
downgrade itself by joining ihar league. 

MiKf Ford 

Denver 

WHITE WASH 

Sirs: 

Thank you for Jack Olsen s brilliant ar- 
ticle ab<iut Jim Ryun {Ready for ihe "Coal." 
June 20). There is no doubt (hat he is the 
finest runner in the world. It is (rue that 
Tommie Smith might outnin Jim in the 
century or furlong. Theron Lewis or Mike 
Larrabee might be rated even sxlds against 
him in the 440 and Ron Clarke might be a 
shade stronger in the 5.000 and lO.OtX) 
meters, but at all distances in between, be- 
ware! Whether he anchors KU's mile relay 
with sub-46.0 clockings or outkicks his op- 
po.sition at one or two miles, Ryun is the 
world's best all-round runner. Now if he 
would only decide to take up (he pule vault, 
shotpul and high jump. . . . 

MiTCHtii. Oruiss 

New York City 
Sirs: 

As a high school track coach and would- 
be runner. I thoroughly enjoyed Jack Olsen's 
article on Jim Ryun except for the wise- 
crack about the four-minute mile ("now run 
by everyone except your laundryman"). 
While it is true that the four-minute mile 
has become relatively commonplace, it is 
also true that the physical effort required to 
run a mile in four minutes today is precisely 


the s.'tmc as it was when Roger Bannister 
first did it in I9S4 -and SI named him 
Sportsman of the Year for doing it. The sig- 
nificance of today's fast times is that more 
athletes are reaching the tremendously high 
standard that four minutes represents, not 
that the standard has gradually declined. 
There are thousands of high school and col- 
lege milers in this country for whom it is 
still an outstanding achievement to run a 
mile in 4:10 or 4:20 or even 4:45. It can 
hardly be encouraging for them to sec their 
performances laughed off the page by a 
sponswriter's flippant hyperbole. 

Ed Avrks 

George School, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Without a doubt Jim Ryun is the greatest 
distance runner in the world today But your 
mention of another great runner, Glenn 
Cunningham, brought back memories. 
Glenn, whose legs were severely burned in a 
childhood accident, was my group leader 
at a preinduciion physical examination at 
Fort DCS Moines, Iowa in 1444. 1 was right 
behind Glenn as a doctor examining his legs 
asked. "Have these legs ever given you any 
trouble?" Glenn replied. "Yes. at times 
they haven't gone fast enough.” 

GtORUt H. Stuissi 

Rifle, Colo. 

THE SPEEDSTERS 

Sirs: 

That segment of Big Business known 
euphemistically as Thoroughbred racing has 
become boring. The atmosphere is remote, 
unfriendly, push-button. Distance racing 
has been curtailed over the years until, to- 
day. only one (the JiKkey Gold Cup for 
3-year-olds and over) of 50 major stakes 
covers two miles. No one denies the fact 
ihut speed is a desired quality. But ever since 
that contest between Richard II and the Earl 
of Arundel (owners up) back in 1377, the 
first horse across the finish line has been 
the winner. 

Ttxlay the poor cayusc is modified to fit 
ihc system. He runs around the same dinky 
onc-milc oval, rolled concrete-hard, until he 
breaks down. Rarely asked to go over a mile 
and a half or carry more than 1 30 pounds, 
today's running horse is a pampered dude, 
^'ct he can pick up more money in one 
aftcrn<Hin winning some undistinguished 
race than was possible for the likes of Hx- 
terminator to earn in an entire season. 

In any case, I believe the breed may have 
reached a plateau. Barring mighty Kelso, 
this decade has been a .strange interlude for 
the bkx)d horse. No growth is evident. 

Wai lAM DosM I.I Y 

Tulsa 

roniltuitd 
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19TH MOLE contmued 



The deck is 
stacked in your 
favor when you 
follow Charles 
Goren's lead- 
regularly, in 
SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 



TEST SMOKE i4e 


LONGEST 

MILDEST 
CIGAR-AT 
OUR RISK 


Try iK'it modern mor>'» con- 
ctpl of a truly EXTRA LONG 
<igar . . , iK* tymbol of «uc- 
<eu, confidence and prosperity, 
And you con TEST SMOKE these 
deliciously mild beou'iet EN- 
TIRELY AT OUU RISK, 

Cigars of ihit super length 
were usually imported cigors 
selling for SI-00 opiece. But 
this SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER brings you Ihit luxury 
site cigar for (utl 10c opiece! 

Inch for inch, puff for puff 
— you gel more flavor, more 
sotisfoction from these B inch 
beoulies because of the extra 
mild blend ond beautiful light 
Candelo Clare wropper. Their 
super length — olmost twice as 
long os ordinary cigors— makes 

Forget about prices like $1.00 
apiece. Just send $1.00 for 10 
GlonI size SPECTACULARS. When 
they arrive, SMOKE S ON THE 
HOUSE. Then if you're not de- 
lighted, if you don’t think 
they're every bit os tnild ond 
cool — smoking os their luxury 
imported counterporls, send the 
bolonce back for a full cash 
refund. Bui aur SPECIAL INTRO- 
DUCTORY OFFER will go foil - 
ACT NOW FOR YOURS- 

Xq in. of Mild 

\0 SMOKING 

Please Fill m Coupon Below 


i-io 
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WITH A WHIMPER 

Sirs: 

InyoiirvcTN lirslissucfAiig. Ifi. l‘>54)you 
Tilled llic populiii'iiy of sporls according lo 
niiiiibcr of spcct.itors and pariicipams. ^’ou 
ruled sofiball as ihc champion of specuitor 
sports, and you were right. From |V4A to 
lUfiO softball as placed with the fust pitch 
really was the top sport of every kind in 
America. 

.Softball had been reasonably popular be- 
lore m Ihc .tils, hut the real hoom occurred 
after World War II. when all the "boys came 
home" and began participating in leagues 
in their home towns, fcvery town, every city 
had softball leagues, and they were all fast- 
pitch. There were recreation leagues, indus- 
trial loops, church circuits, independent 
teams -everywhere there were softhiill 
leagues, because these men had played the 
game in the .Army and Navy and brought it 
hack h*>mc with them. But while everyone 
who wasn’t actually playing the game was 
out watching it. nobody wrote about it. 

.-Mas, beginning in IdM). the game died, 
and fast-pilch softball is hardly more than a 
memory now. Why.’ Some say it was be- 
cause (iihcr sports gnibbcd siscctaiors via 
1 A’. Some say it was because lishing. boat- 
ing. golf. etc., gained more participants. In 
my opinion, however, the real reason that 
sofiball failed was because of the pitching, 
nuring the I5'year period of the game's 
high point tlvcrc were many good fast-pitch 
huricrs. but the important thing is that iliey 
weren't /no giw'd. .Average scores were 5 -4 
and interesting. But as the years went on. 
the number of supcrpiichcrs began to in- 
crease. They threw faster than 100 miles an 
hour by meter test. The pitchers were only 
4f> feet from the plate, and they threw the 
rise ball, which is tougher to hit than any- 
thing in hard ball. The merely gotnl fast- 
pitch hiirler, the mainstay of the game's in- 
terest. began to dis.ip|vear. Toung boys 
wouldn't spend the lime to learn to pitch 
softball. They couldn't compete wuh the 
supcrpiichcrs anyway and. besides, they 
had other interests: cars, surhng. their own 
questionable music. They just wouWii'l 
make the elTori lo learn to pitch, and they 
didn't have the courage to stand up at hat 
to the older fusl-pilchers. 

Then along came a new game called "slow 
pitch." This is now the hig thing in softhall, 
but spectators couldn't care less. In slow 
pitch the ball is lobbed over at a height from 
three lo 111 feet- There is little challenge to 
hit It; there is no bunting, no stealing, no 
hit and run. Old fast-pilch players call this 
new diluted form of softball "sissy pitch." 

There arc still a few super fasi-pilch teams 
left, and they continue to meet in the na- 
tional tourney. But interest in softball is 
pretty well gone. 

FiJ Mlt iori) 

Shelton, Conn. 


EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Sismts III ! STRATI n. 

Tune & Life HviitJing. RockeFeller Cenier, 
New VorL. New York I00:i). 


Tune Inc. aKn puhLshev Timf, I iFt. Toim sr 
anJ. in coniunclion »illi ilv ^ubMillariev. ilie 
Inicrnjijcinal eUiiionv of Tiui anU liir. 
Chiiirman of Ihe Anarew Hcukcll; 

Chairman. Tvecmne Cnmmiiiec. R<>% 1. 

Charles I.. Sultm.in; PrcMjeni. linies A- 
l.men: FxccumeViee Krevidcrii and treasur- 
er, I). W, Briimbaiigh; Vice I'rcsideni and 
Secretari. Bernard Burnes; Vice Presidenl 
and Assisiani lo ihe Prcsideni. Arnold W, 
Carlson; Vice President and Compirrsller, 
John I . Har\c>; Vis-C Prcsidcnis. Charles A. 
Adams. Bernhard M. Auer, RhcK Aiisicll. 
Vd*at R. Baker. Charles It, Bear. rVi> Bnek- 
houl, R, \1- Buckles. L'harlcs I . (ilcaton Jr.. 
John I. Itallenbeck. Jerome S. Hardy, Sidney 
I.. James. Arihur W. Kcsior. Henry Luce 111, 
K.ilph l>. Paine Jr., Wcsion C. Pullen Jr.. 
James R. Shepley. Oarry Valk; Assisiani 
Compirollcr and AsMsijt>i Seerelary, Curiis 
C. Mesxinger; Assislani Treasurers, W. Li. 
n.ivis. I can .S. Ingcis. Richard U. MsKeough. 


Sports Illustrated 

SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 

Please include a SPORTS ILLUST RA I LO label to 
»nvuie prompi service whenesei yos* wtiie aboul your 

SPORIS ILLUSTRATED. 

540 Norih Michigan Ase.. Chicago. Ill, 6061 1. 
Charles A. Adams. Vice Prerideni 
TO SUBSCniBK 

mail rhis form with your payment, 
check one; 

□ new subscriplion. □ renew my subscription. 
SUSSCRIPriON RATES 
I'.S. and Canada' I yr. $7.50 

Mihlary personnel ans where m llie world; I yr. $5 00 
All Ollier; 1 yr. JIOOU 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


affach labc'l here 

addresy la 
If you has 
place you 
(hi) form 

nosing, please lei us know five weekt 
ngiisg yuur address 1*1. isc inaRazine 
■el here, prim your new address helow, 
e a siucstion about semr sutvscliplion. 
magazine address label here and clip 
o your teller. 
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DISTILLCD LONDON DRY 


Gilbey’s famous frosty bottle 
pours the crispest, coolingest 
Dick, Harry or Tom Collins 

If the famous frosty bottle makes your taste buds 
tingle, wait till you sip the gin. Gilbey’s London 
Dry was born in England in 1872, the unique 
creation of brothers Walter and Alfred Gilbey. 

Gin with a dry, subtle, balanced taste such as the 
world had never known before, (Or since.) Gilbey’s 
is still made to the secret family recipe. Why 
not let yourself in on our family secret? 

Tom Colltni. Pour iK QitSey'i Cm ov<* ret cuhti in glasi. Add bottltd Coilinj 
muMT. uiiK arangt ilicc, {kerrf.lDick Collini. Some ai dSot«, ttcepi ihc 

fomuh M a coot OtfumScr Collinj. Um doubU of C't^'i. no (omisH. 



OlSTILlCD LONDON DRY GIN. »0 PROOF. lOOX GRAIN NCulRAL SPIRITS. W LA. GlLBCY. LTD. DISTR Sr NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO . N T.C. PRODUCT OF U-S A. 



What makes 
Viceroy 
the right one? 


Viceroy’s got the taste 
that’s right... 
right any time of the day 



